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“He has discovered America.” The French, that ironic 
folk, are fond of using this expression of some one who has 
done something obvious. He has remarked, for instance, that 
peace is a blessing, or that most women have no beards. The 
idea underlying the phrase would seem to be that after the 
days of the great Genoese it is as easy to find America as it is 
to make an egg stand on end. Like many proverbial notions, 
this theory is utterly false. Asa matter of fact, for more than 
four hundred years Europeans have had only an inkling of the 
existence of America, and no idea whatever of its importance. 
With the great war, however, the United States made its ap- 
pearance upon the stage of world-history. American democ- 
racy: inspired humanity. In consequence, in a thousand ways, 
Europe is now realizing our importance. The Old World is 
at last discovering America. 

The participation of this country in the world war did 
more than to reveal to mankind our capacities for leadership. 
It also paved the way for an era in which America energy and 
ability and fair-mindedness will be justly appreciated, and 
American contributions to civilization properly appraised. 
The sun has set upon Lowell’s foreigner, who found America 
“without arts, literature, culture, or any native hope of sup- 
plying them,” and the American people “wholly. given to 
money-getting.” A day is coming when many men will say 
what the lonely radical H. G. Wells now says: “The United 
States is the greatest country in the world.” The change is 
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not yet complete, but many straws show which way the wind 
is blowing. Whatever the feelings of many Europeans to- 
wards the United States may be—and frequently they are 
more than a little mixed—it is certain that, often unconscious- 
ly, sometimes shamefacedly, many of the products of the 
American mind are being studied and imitated. What are 
the signs of the times, these intimations of a coming era? 

A statue of Washington in Trafalgar Square, London, 
bears the inscription: “Presented to the People of Great 
Britain and Ireland by the Commonwealth of Virginia, 1921.” 
Such a statute with such an inscription would have been im- 
possible in London so recently as a decade ago. It commem- 
orates, not an English patriot, but an American rebel; it is dedi- 
cated, not to the British Crown, but to the British people. 
Its erection, then, means that a great change has taken place 
in the attitude of the world toward political problems. A 
prime factor in this change, furthermore, was the influence 
of the United States. If a hundred emperors and kings have 
become simple commoners, it is because their subjects desired 
a government like our own. If any proof of this statement is 
needed, it can be found written in the fundamental laws of the 
newlyborn republics. Their constitutions are palpably copied 
from our constitution. The latter owes its prestige not to the 
prowess of Americans, but to the test of time. It must not be 
forgotten that the work of Madison, Hamilton, and the other 
Fathers is now the oldest instrument of government in the 
world. Dating from 1787, it is considerably older than the 
working British constitution of today, profoundly modified by 
the various Reform Acts of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
‘turies. Other European constitutions are much more recent 
than our own. Proved by successful operation, its value has 
fitly received the honor of world-wide imitation. 

Hand in hand with politics, as always, goes economics. 
The dominant position of America in the financial life of the 
world is too evident to call for comment. A visible result of 
the war, it is not of our building, though an American cannot 
repress a little thrill of satisfaction when a German bank clerk 
informs him that the fluctuations in the value of the mark are 
a consequence of the way men speculate in Wall Street. One 
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point, however, may be mentioned in this connection. The 
United States has only recently emerged from a condition that 
has been described as “banking barbarism.” There was for a 
long time no single power controlling the money market in the 
interests of the people at large. The panic of 1907 made the 
imperative need of the creation of such a force abundantly 
evident. Consequently a condition of complete unorganization 
was replaced by the Federal Reserve system, which operates in 
effect as a national bank. Through this institution the United 
States has been able to handle-the enormous wealth accumu- 
lated during the war with the ease of a man of position, in- 
stead of the ostentatious clumsiness of a parvenu. As a re- 
sult, the day after the Federal Reserve Board declares a de- 
crease in the discount rate the Bank of England follows suit. 
The grim treasure-house in Threadneedle Streets waits for a 
voice from beyond the Statue of Liberty. Europe knows that 
America has grown to a man’s estate in dealing with the bank- 
ing business. 

It is not only, however, in these higher reaches of business 
life that American influence makes itself felt. In many 
humbler, less evident ways the achievements of American skill 
are leaving their impress upon Europe. It is a small thing 
that, during and after the war, English manufacturers of shoes 
should have begun to make shoes on lasts of more than one 
width. It means, however, that Europeans have realized that 
America practically has achieved something that they ought to 
imitate. The day is in sight when Americans will be able to 
buy comfortable shoes anywhere in Europe and not only in 
an occasional exotic outpost of the United States. A change 
has also come about in regard to American clothes. An Eng- 
lishwoman who came to the United States shortly before the 
war was advised by her friends to take a large outfit of English 
clothes with her. When she returned in 1920, however, people 
in London found her clothes “very smart.” The artistic feats of 
English dressmakers are not generally so remarkable that this 
result would seem extraordinary. It is curious, however, to 
find a similar point of view in the country of Worth and 
Paquin. One sees it, nevertheless. Thus, a Frenchwoman in 
the United States recently sent a middy-blouse with a blue 
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American eagle on its sleeve to her sister, a teacher in a French 
school. She was mildly astonished to receive an order for 
two dozen such blouses from her sister’s admiring colleagues. 
The Rue de la Paix may some day agree with Bond Street as 
to American dressmakers. 

It is not only our articles of attire that are popular in Eu- 
rope. Many others of our products are receiving belated 
recognition. “American soda-fountains,” for example, now 
regale all London. French farmers, again, contented them- 
selves from time immemorial with the poetic sickle for reaping 
purposes. Since the war, however, one sees no more of the 
instrument known to Theocritus and Vergil. Its slow swaths 
are replaced virtually everywhere by the slashing progress of 
the American reaping-machine. The French language is con- 
sequently richer by a new word, un McCormick! The French 
farmers and many other Frenchmen have also become great 
admirers of Ford automobiles, thousands of which came to 
France with the American soldiers. By a characteristic stroke 
of French feeling for the aesthetic they find the agile machine 
from Detroit not only practical but also elegant. They re- 
mark, C’est joli comme tout. 

Such recognition of American mechanical ingenuity, though 
tardy, is not altogether new. More unexpected is the present 
attitude towards American achievements of a less material 
sort. In medicine, for example, both in its practical and its 
scientific aspects, there is a new respect for America. Europe 
is particularly impressed by a marvelous advance in medical 
technique resulting from the simple but essentially novel idea 
of applying something resembling the factory system to medi- 
cine. Under the factory system each article is produced not 
by one operative, but by a series of operatives, each of whom 
turns out a part he has become expert in making. The parts 
are later assembled by a special staff. Under the “group sys- 
tem” of the Mayo brothers each patient is examined, not by a 
single specialist, but by a whole array of specialists, each of 
whom records observations he has become skilled in making. 
These observations are then co-ordinated by a “chief consult- 
ant.” Though hospitals have long made use of the collective 
work of specialists, especially in dispensary work, such system- 
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atic employment of a group of scientists reporting to one lead- 
er in all classes of work is a new departure. This system of 
“specialization and integration” had become widely known in 
Europe shortly before the war; thus in 1913 a physician from 
Warsaw remarked to a lady from New York that he would 
like to go to America simply to study the work of the Mayos. 
Their procedure has been introduced recently through the 
Rockefeller foundation into a London hospital. This step, 
which would have been resented as an American impertinence 
a generation ago, has led to widespread and stimulating dis- 
cussion. Medical men both in England and in France are 
deeply interested in the “Rochester plan,” which bids fair to 
spread widely and perhaps to revolutionize medical methods the 
world over. 

Americans have always been organizers, and the Mayo 
methods are a matter of organization. The importance of 
America in medical research, however, is a matter of recent 
development. During the past ten or fifteen years a number 
of American institutions have begun to follow the lead of 
Johns Hopkins in endeavoring not only to produce physicians, 
but also to train investigators. America, moreover, continued 
to move forward in this direction while Europe was more or 
less paralyzed by the war. The consequences of this situation 
are beginning to be felt. The extraordinary achievements of 
such men as Flexner, Allen, and Carrel are beginning to re-echo 
through Europe. A German student, for example, recently 
went up after a lecture to a professor and asked why the latter 
had failed to mention certain work done in America. The 
professor replied that he knew of the articles in question, but 
that he had not thought them sufficiently reliable to mention, 
as their results had not yet been tested in Germany. When 
students begin to ask such questions, it becomes difficult for 
their professors long to maintain such an attitude of obtuse 
chauvinism. That this view is correct can be seen from the 
fact that young American physicians visiting Germany are in- 
vited to lecture on medical work that is being done here, and 
that American medical work is more frequently and more 
favorably quoted in European journals. 
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The progress noted in regard to medicine is also to be re- 
marked in connection with others of the natural sciences. A 
distinguished professor of the Pasteur Institute in Paris stated 
shortly after the war that he had formerly paid little attention 
to American scientific publications. They seemed to contain 
little of value. He had noticed, however, that more recently 
they had been publishing many good articles. It was now 
worth while to read them with the same attention accorded 
European journals. In his field, then, American scholarship 
deserved to be listened to with a courtesy hitherto reserved for 
its older sisters. Another Frenchman, a noted professor of 
industrial chemistry, now uses the Chemical Abstracts publish- 
ed by the American Chemical Association as a digest of cur- 
rent literature in his subject, instead of the German Chem- 
isches Centralblatt. The fact that he uses the American pub- 
lication is not simply a consequence of the difficulty of secur- 
ing the German journal; there is also an English digest that 
he might use if he wished. His choice is a high tribute to the 
information, intelligence, and impartiality of American schol- 
ars. The attitude which he takes toward the periodical pub- 
lished here is that of many other Europeans. More and more 
English scientists, for instance, are publishing their studies in 
American chemical journals. One might go on at length not- 
ing similar facts in regard to the natural sciences. It will suf- 
fice, however, to state that in general the situation is every- 
where the same. 

Even more striking is the change of front in regard to 
American accomplishments in more human lines. American 
education, for example, is regarded with more and more re- 
spect. The work of Mark Hopkins, of Gilman, of Eliot is at 
last coming to be rated at its true worth. A lady who went 
from England to America in 1914, to take one case, received 
the sympathy of a titled friend. It was such a pity for the 
emigrant to have to bring up her children in America! If she 
wished them to be gentlemen and scholars, she would certainly 
have to have them at least finish their education in England! 
The traveler returned to her mother country in 1920. What 
was her amazement to find that Lady W. was sending her son 
to Harvard! “She had met so many wonderful American 
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boys during the war!” Europe tested American education by 
its fruits, and did not find it wanting. 

The experiences of the lady in question were by no means 
unique. They are, however, hardly typical. More signif- 
icant is another result of the war in regard to education. Few 
people know that at the outbreak of the war American psy- 
chologists found their offers of assistance to the United 
States War Department received with derision. Later on, 
these men, among other important work, developed the Binet 
intelligence tests to a high point as a means of determining 
the fitness of men for military service. When peace came 
these clever devices for avoiding the uncertainty and unfairness 
of examinations were further elaborated for the use of Ameri- 
can schools. At the present time there is widespread study 
and application of these tests going on in England and in 
France. 

It is not only in such work, chiefly meant for elementary 
schools, that Europe is interested. American higher institu- 
tions of learning likewise attract more and more attention. 
The enormous strides made here since 1875 are coming to be 
widely recognized. Thus American visitors to English uni- 
versities, particularly the newer municipal foundations such as 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and others, the schools 
which have revolutionized English higher education in the past 
generation, find themselves plied with questions as to the 
methods in vogue in America. A French professor in an 
American University, on returning to his native country, found 
himself besieged with requests for articles on the American 
educational system, especially that of the universities. This 
attitude is not theoretic; it leads to practical results. Thus a 
professor of history and appreciation of music recently went 
on a lecture tour in France. As a consequence three French 
universities are now inaugurating departments of music similar 
to those that are familiar to us in America. The. University 
of Paris has a Professor of American Culture, who studied at 
Harvard, and an American scholar has been invited to lecture 
on American literature in a group of Italian universities. 
When Europe imitates our educational methods, and institutes 
courses in our civilization, it is clear that it is no longer fair to 
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describe us, as Lowell did, as the “most common-schooled and 
least cultivated people in the world.” We have begun to re- 
pay our heavy debts to the Old World. 

American literature as well as the American university 
system is coming into its own. It is a long time since the 
Edinburgh Review asked with crusty insularity, “Who reads 
an American book?” Already a year or two before the war 
the Tauchnitz “Collection of British Authors,” which con- 
tained some 10 per cent. of American books, seemed to become 
conscious that its name was a misnomer. Americans may now 
beguile the slow hours in European railway-trains with the 
white paper-backed volumes of the Tauchnitz “Collection of 
British and American Authors.” Europe has long known 
Longfellow, Cooper, Poe, Whitman, Emerson, Bret Harte, 
and Henry James. Before the war, and even more after it, 
one heard in London and in Paris the names of the vigorous 
Jack London, the whimsical O. Henry, the penetrating Edith 
Wharton. That idyl of bygone New York, the Age of In- 
nocence, for example, was translated into French within a 
short time of publication, and Upton Sinclair’s 100%, aus 
dem Amerikanischen tibersetst, is seen more frequently in Ger- 
many than in the United States. It is novel, however, to 
notice Galsworthy’s approving comments on the work of the 
daring and incisive American critic Mencken, or to read H. G. 
Wells’ frequent references to the classic excoriation of provin- 
cial America, Main Street. The Illinois poet of swinging 
lyrics, Vachel Lindsay, was received in London with a cordial- 
ity second only to the wild exuberance that greeted the return- 
ing Londoner, Charley Chaplin! 

The interest in America indicated in the wider diffusion of 
our literature finds expression in European letters also. The 
subjects of more and more European works are sought in 
America. Brieux’ Les Américains is perhaps not very remark- 
able as a play. It is remarkable, however, for its subject— 
the lives of Americans in France during and after the war. 
Perhaps the greatest success of the English stage since the war 
is Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln, a sympathetic portrayal of 
the great American. The latter play indicates, moreover, the 
new light in which American political life is viewed in Europe. 
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A more extensive though somewhat dubious influence of 
America in connection with literature is that of American mov- 
ing pictures. Many of the best English writers—such men as 
Barrie and Kipling—have been supervising the production of 
their works by American film corporations, and the playwright, 
Henry Arthur Jones, made a journey to America for this 
purpose. 

Curiously enough, the cinematograph has not only brought 
Englishmen to America, but it has also carried American slang 
to England. The English formerly had to translate the leg- 
ends interspersed between the various episodes of the film 
drama into the King’s English. Of late, however, the need 
of translating Americanese into Britannic is said to have dis- 
appeared. 

One cause of this change is the fact that the American 
soldier carried with him not only his American vocabulary but 
the ability to make it respected. The brevity, freshness, and 
point of our slang are now appreciated throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. English people constantly exclaim, 
“How quaint the American expressions are!» Music-hall ac- 
tresses affect an American accent, and far-off Australia has 
invented a name, “half-pay Yankee,” for the tongue of New 
York in the mouth of Melbourne. One sees advertisements 
in London omnibuses declaring that a certain shoe-blacking is 
“Some Polish!” British lips no longer disdain to say “pep,” 
“make good,” “Gee Whiz!” “He is some fellow!” Now, the 
borrowing of words has the same purport as the borrowing of 
money. It means that the debtor feels that the creditor is 
richer than he is. The British Empire has begun to pay such 
a tribute to the linguistic affluence of the United States. 

It is a far cry from the chaste diction of the Constitution 
of the United States to the crude slang of the “buck private.” 
Nevertheless every sign-post on the road we have traveled 
points the same way. In politics, as in economics, in mechan- 
ics, as well as in science, in education, literature, and language, 
Europe is our debtor to a degree hitherto unheard of. So 
clear is this situation that a certain Englishman who had spent 
two years abroad returned in 1921 to his native land and wrote 
an article in a London newspaper on the “Americanization of 
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England.” There can be no question that this gentleman ex- 
aggerated. Neither England nor the rest of Europe has been 
Americanized. The traits that have made Europe what it is, 
for good or for evil, are not going to be effaced. There is, 
however, a beginning of a new epoch. The war has fostered 
and revealed to the world the results of years of sincere and 
unostentatious cultural activity. Europe is dimly conscious 
that the torch of civilization is passing to the West. American 
independence and originality are commencing to be recognized. 
America is being discovered. 

















Gandhi and the Hunger-Strike in India 


W. Norman Brown 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Terence MacSwiney starving himself to death in Brixton 
Prison, a Kentucky minister refusing food until his daughter 
joined the church, the memory of the suffragettes and “forci- 
ble feeding”—all seem to indicate a widespread belief that 
grievances can be righted through the agency of a “hunger: 
strike.” Now comes Mahatma Mohandas Karamchand Gand- 
hi, leader of the Non-codperation movement in India against 
the British, and adds his name to the list. 

But Gandhi’s hunger-strikes have peculiar features. In 
the first place, they are directed not against the British, his 
designated enemies, but against those of his own followers 
who, by resorting to riot and bloodshed, have violated his doc- 
trine of peace and passivism, the cardinal principle of his 
propaganda. Even more astonishing is the fact that to date he 
has invariably been successful. With only a few days of his 
“solemn fast” he has won his way—until the next time. 

Quite naturally we ask what prompts Gandhi to adopt this 
means of imposing his will upon his recalcitrant followers. 
On. its face the hunger-strike seems a childish instrument, 
a device of those who are weak both mentally and physically, 
employing neither reason nor force, a strange weapon for a 
man who is great enough to stir the imagination of hundreds 
of millions of his fellows. 

And what is the rare potency of his hunger-strikes that 
makes them effective? Is it merely that his opponents yield 
easily because they are his fellow-workers and professed well- 
wishers? Or is there a more compelling reason? If there is, 
it would have repaid the Sinn Feiners to learn it. 

It has been suggested that Gandhi took the idea from Occi- 
dental reformers and revolutionists; but the fallacy of this 
suggestion is patent, for his very success flies directly in the 
face of the old adage that an imitation cannot be better than 
its original. On the contrary, hunger-striking is an ancient 
and widespread custom. Those who know their Bible will 
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recall how King Ahab rejected all food until Jezebel found 
a means of ousting Naboth from the coveted vineyard; and 
a glance over such standard works as Sir Henry Maine’s 
Early History of Institutions and Leist’s Jus Gentium will 
show that many Indo-European peoples also have recognized 
the practise as legitimate in securing a just end, most com- 
monly the payment of an overdue debt. In the case of Ireland, 
for example, it is mentioned in the ancient Brehon laws, and 
there is a Middle Irish legend that tells how Saint Patrick, 
somewhat in the manner of the Kentucky minister, “fasted 
upon” Loegaire, the unbelieving over-king of Ireland. In 
India, the Eastern extremity of the Indo-European community, 
the first references to the custom are much earlier. 

Hence, to estimate Gandhi’s fasts correctly we must look 
at them in their native environment; whereupon they at once 
throw off their childish character and appear endowed with the 
dignity of age and the sanction of native law. 

For the custom of threatening suicide by starvation to 
obtain a just demand is in India a mighty weapon whose par- 
ticular efficacy lies in the fact that if the striker should die, 
his death would be a sin, punishable by Heaven, charged to 
the account of the person against whom the fast was directed. 
In short, that person would be accounted guilty of murder, and 
murder for a genuine Hindu ranks first in the catalogue of 
sins. 

Such a use of the hunger-strike is indeed in India only 
a paragraph in the larger chapter of self-inflicted injury to 
secure justice. In Hindustani the inclusive word for this 
practise is Dharna, meaning literally “holding up,” a noun 
which like its Sanskrit correspondents is construed with a 
verb signifying “to sit” or “to enter upon” or “to give”. But 
although the Hindus have legalized Dharna from the fifth 
century before our era, the British have been less tolerant 
of the custom, treating it much as they do the equally ancient 
rite of Suttee. In a section of the Indian Penal Code it is 
defined as an offense for anyone to cause a person to do any- 
thing he is not legally bound to do by inducing that person 
to believe that, in consequence of some act of the offender, 
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he will become an object of divine displeasure. As illustra- 
tions the Code cites these: “(a) A. sits Dharna at Z.’s door 
with the intention of causing it to be believed that by so 
sitting he renders Z. an object of divine displeasure. A. has 
committed the offense defined in this section; (b) A. threatens 
Z. that unless Z. performs a certain act A. will kill one of 
A.’s own children under such circumstances that the killing 
would be believed to render Z. an object of divine displeasure. 
A. has committed the offense defined in this section.” 

Door-sitting, the milder.form of Dharna, is usually ac- 
companied by the hunger-strike; but the actual door-sitting 
itself is only an unimportant feature, a symptom; the threat- 
ened suicide is what terrifies. Here, then, is where Gandhi’s 
fasts belong, although the fact that he practises them at a 
distance from his victims, without sitting at their doors, saves 
him from prosecution under the law. 

This variety of Dharna is much commoner both in litera- 
ture and in real life than is the harsher. The oldest illustration 
of it comes from the Kaushitaki Upanishad, a work of the 
seventh century before our era, where it is introduced in an 
easy, off-hand fashion to elucidate a rather opaque bit of 
esoteric teaching. In speaking of the subserviency of mind, 
eye, and speech to Brahma, and of all other beings to that 
man, who has mastered the secret doctrine, the Upanishad 
says (Hume’s translation): “Jt is as if, having begged of a 
village and not having received, one were to sit down (t.e., 
fast upon it), saying: ‘I would not eat anything given from 
here!’ and then those very ones who formerly refused him 
invite him, saying: “Let us give to you!” 

In later Hindu literature the motif is-tremendously pro- 
ductive, being a sort of stock device that a story-teller may at 
will extract from a pigeon-hole of his mind to apply to a wide 
variety of situations. It is used, for instance, to obtain a lover 
disapproved of by a hero’s or heroine’s parents, to mulct a 
king of a lakh of rupees for accidentally slaying a hermit 
girl’s pet deer, to secure any sort of boon, to get permission 
from one’s parents to lead the religious life, to exact payment 
of a debt. The great Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, which follow the Kaushitaki Upanishad by only 
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a few hundred years, were once explored in this connection 
by Professor Hopkins, of Yale, and he found literally dozens 
of instances in them. 

In the Pali literature of Southern Buddhism the motif 
again seems to have been employed several centuries before 
the time of Christ; and in one instance that appears in Dr. 
Burlingame’s recently published Buddhist Legends it is used 
twice. There a maiden named Curly-locks falls in love with 
a condemned bandit, and in order to obtain her heart’s desire 
goes on a hunger-strike, declaring: “If I can have that young 
man, I will live; if not, death alone for me!” Her parents, 
realizing that she is in deadly earnest, take steps to save the 
situation. The father bribes the king’s officer to execute an 
innocent man and release the guilty, who thereupon marries 
Curly-locks. The bandit husband, however, ungratefully plots 
to kill his wife for her jewels, and goes on a hunger-strike 
to force her to accompany him on a false erand. The wife 
yields, but on discovering his real purpose, trips him up and 
flings him over a cliff to his death. Afterwards she becomes 
a nun. 

The theme lives on with unabated fecundity in medieval 
Sanskrit and Prakrit texts and the modern collections of oral 
folk-tales. So prolific is it that in Kalhana’s Raja-Tarangini 
(Chronicles of the Kings of Kashmir), a twelfth century 
historical text dashed with fiction, it appears at least twenty 
times. This is probably the “record” for the largest number 
of occurrences in a single work. 

In the daily life of the people at present Dharna in some 
form or other is fully as common as in literature. Indeed, it 
would have to be to demand special preventive legislation. 
In my own boyhood in India I remember being uncomfortably 
awed by the sight of an ascetic who used to practise a mild 
variety of it. Years before he had presented himself at the 
palace of Gokal Das, the titular Raja of our city Jubbulpore, 
and, on obtaining audience with him, had made the following 
surprising announcement: “Gokal Das, your services are now 
at anend. Return me my property!” “What property?” asked 
Gokal Das, mystified. The ascetic then went on to say that 
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eighteen years before he had himself owned the palace in 
which Gokal Das was now living, and Gokal Das had been 
his steward. Wishing to have freedom for an extended series 
of pilgrimages, and thinking his servant trustworthy, he had 
temporarily made over all his possessions to the latter. These 
pilgrimages had now been completed, and he had returned 
to reclaim his property. But Gokal Das denied the entire 
story and branded the ascetic as a madman. “Very well,” 
said the ascetic, “then I shall take my seat under the peepul 
tree across the lake and gaze at the palace until you restore 
it to me. And I shall continually call down curses from 
Heaven upon you!” When I knew this ascetic, he had been 
there nine years, and in all that time had never gone more 
than fifty feet away from the tree. He was a typical sadhu, 
nearly naked, his body smeared with ashes, a fire burning be- 
side him, a Shiva’s trident stuck in the ground in front of 
him, a Sanskrit book open before him, with no shelter during 
the dry season and with only a large umbrella over him during 
the rains—an object of public veneration, supported by alms 
from the entire city. After twelve years of this Dharna he 
died. Gokal Das, after surviving him a few years, ended his 
own long life, apparently without suffering any ill effects 
from the many years of curses. Perhaps he was to feel them 
in the next existence. 

Much rarer than such comparatively mild forms of Dharna 
is the harsher kind, known as Traga, which consists of in- 
flicting permanent injury or death upon oneself or one’s close 
relatives. The fact is that even in India, just as would be 
the case elsewhere, the chances of success are after all not 
great enough to warrant such a heavy risk. Ordinary Dharna 
is composed largely of “bluff,” for in real life the injured 
person seldom pushes his fasting to the point of death; but 
there is no “bluff” in Traga. Limbs once lost or life once 
taken can never be restored. 

Nevertheless Traga has had a certain vogue. A case of 
it which is probably historical is related in the Ras Mala. A 
number of bards, to collect a debt owed one of them, fasted 
upon a chieftain for three days. When this proved fruitless, 
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they adopted more gruesome methods. Some hacked their 
own arms; others decapitated three old women of their party 
and hung up the heads at the gate as a garland; and some of 
the other women cut off their own breasts. The bards pierced 
the throats of four of the older men with spikes, and dashed 
out the brains of two young girls against the town gate. Fin- 
ally the creditor soaked his clothes in oil and burned himself 
to death, crying out, “I am now dying, but I will become a 
headless ghost in the palace, and will take away the chief’s 
life, and cut off his posterity.” 

Still another kind of Dharna, possessed of a decidedly 
ludicrous character, was reported from Southern India more 
than a hundred years ago by the famous Jesuit missionary, 
l’Abbé Dubois, in his spirited account of Hindu Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Ceremonies (Beauchamp’s translation): “Strong 
measures have to be resorted to as the only means by which 
payment can be exacted from very unscrupulous debtors. 
When the time for payment comes and the creditor demands 
his money, the debtor declares he has none and begs for further 
grace, swearing by all his gods that he will pay everything, 
capital and interest, at the time stipulated. More time is 
granted, once and even twice, and each time the debtor’s fine 
promises end in smoke. At last the creditor becomes tired of 
these interminable delays, grows angry, and arrests the debtor 
in the name either of the ruler of the country or the governor 
of the province. The person arrested is obliged to leave his 
business and place himself at the disposal of his adversary. 
If he attempted to escape, he would render himself liable to be 
punished for contempt of the law. The creditor forbids his 
debtor to eat or drink without his permission, and at the same 
time he is bound himself to fast. If this method does not 
succeed, the creditor places a huge stone on the debtor’s head 
and a similar one on his own, and thus burdened they remain 
motionless opposite each other, exposed to the heat of the sun; 
or they walk till one of them faints from exhaustion; or they 
stand on one foot like cranes; or sometimes the creditor seizes 
the debtor’s cattle and shuts them up, forbidding anyone to 
feed them until payment has been made in full. At last the 
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debtor is so worried that he is unable to bear it any longer ; he 
comes to terms, pays a large sum on account, and gives good 
security for the remainder. Creditor and debtor then part on 
the best of terms.” 

This sort of private arrest with its accompanying starvation 
duel is now, like the more usual forms of Dharna, prohibited 
by law. 

So commonplace is Dharna to the Hindu that Gandhi’s 
practise of it hardly elicits in India more than passing com- 
ment. To the native the psychology of it in the case of this 
great Nationalist leader is apparent. Gandhi is an unhesi- 
tating advocate of Swaraj—‘“India for the Indians.” His pro- 
gram calls for the use of purely native products—native woven 
cloth, native education, native law. Quite logically, therefore, 
in spite of his many years of residence abroad, he exercises 
moral suasion upon his turbulent followers by a method that 
is also thoroughly Hindu. 











The New Psychology Applied to the 
Adolescent Girl 


Cuarence C. CourcH 
Chicago, Illinois 


Twenty-five years ago the center of interest among stu- 
dents of human nature was the child. Around that time 
a great literature of books and monographs covering the field 
of child-study was produced. Parents wrote journals of the 
lives of their children; babies were studied in laboratories; 
professors lectured on dolls and playthings. A few years 
later academic attention had drifted to youth, or the adoles- 
cent boy. Practical psychologists studied then boys’ clubs and 
gangs and games for boys. The crowning fruit of this trend 
was Dr. G. S. Hall’s impressive work, Adolescence. Dr. Hall 
in this work was by no means unmindful of the existence of 
girls, but, as he says, it is primarily a summary of what we 
know of the critical ’teen period in boys’ lives. 

That in the past the scientist and philosopher have not 
been prone to use their technics for investigating the life of 
the adolescent girl suggests several reflections. The peda- 
gogical demands for a study of girlhood have never been very 
great. Only in the past hundred years have girls com- 
monly gone to school, while as pupils today they give far 
fewer problems in discipline and learn more docilely. But, 
further, men have historically considered woman an enigma, 
maybe angelic, maybe demonic—but an enigma. Here the 
common man and the scholar agreed. Primitive men thought 
women dangerous, often refusing to have any association with 
them in public. For instance, an Iroquois warrior would not 
sit down on a log which had been used by a maiden for a seat. 
In some South Pacific Ocean tribes the women spoke special 
languages and lived ever in separate abodes. St. Crysostom 
thought woman “ a wicked work of nature covered over with 
a shining varnish,” and for five hundred years the scholars 
and priests of the early church agreed with him. During the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance the common way of deal- 
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ing with the ambitious girl or woman was to pronounce her a 
witch and put her to death. According to one estimate dur- 
ing those periods in Europe a million young women were so 
punished. And half a century ago in America a public man 
could safely declare that a girl needed to learn only enough 
geography to enable her to get about her house and enough 
chemistry for making bread. Even our enlightened Emerson 
would probably have smiled at a scientific study of the ado- 
lescent girl. Why study her when she was so easily put 
aside? 

But in the year 1918 there were in the United States 
1,168,000 girls in high school, and maybe 3,000,000 in wage 
or salary earning occupations.! This really remarkable situ- 
ation, viewed in historical perspective, has made of the ado- 
lescent girl a problem which it is no longer possible to neglect. 

And recently there have been appearing numerous books 
on girls and on the various relationships of girlhood, such as 
those of club and social organization, of school life, and vo- 
cational needs and circumstances. The dozen or so of these 
which have come into my hands all seem modern in spirit, in- 
teresting, and practically instructive. But they appear 
usually to have been written from the viewpoint of common 
sense and experience in teaching or in Y. W. C. A. work 
rather than from the standpoint of extensive psychological 
training.” 

But now comes an investigator who has brought to her un- 
dertaking the technic and point of view of that last variety 
of psychology, psychoanalysis, and the inspiration of Dr. G. S. 
Hall and Clark University. This investigator is Miss Phyllis 
Blanchard, Ph. D. A glance into her book, The Adolescent 
Girl; A Study from the Psychoanalytic Viewpoint,® will con- 
vince anyone that it is a very interesting and a new kind of 
monograph. No account of it can do it full justice on these 
scores. 


1 These figures are for adolescent girls. The female population was 151,000. It 
is assumed that all high school girls are adolescents. 1920 figures for girls in 
industry are not yet available. i : 

2 Mary E. Moxcey’s Girlhood and Character is one exception here. This book 
shows broad scholarship as well as fruitful experience in group work with girls. 
However, its plan is not original. 

® Published by Moffat, Yard & Co-, New York, 242 pp., 1920. 
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But the cautious thinker may object to psychoanalysis as 
a point of approach to normal human problems. Is not this 
thing a mere fad of erratic academicians? Is not psychonaly- 
sis to the book worm what radio just now is to the boy and 
the theory of relativity to the natural scientist? Consider, 
someone says, how authorities on this brand of psychology so 
often choose the most complicated of two equally plausible ex- 
planations—a course not favored in logic. Reflect on the 
vagueness of European writers in the field. Note how their 
American disciples frequently astound one with a brilliant 
sophistry which sets the most familiar facts in the strangest 
light. And can anyone read our popular expounders of psy- 
choanalysis without being convinced that he is a neurotic many 
times over and wondering whether there is any distinction 
between the normal and the abnormal. Think, too, of the 
number of species of psychoanalysts—followers of Freud, ad- 
herents of Adler, disciples of Jung. Perhaps no two individ- 
uals of the genus talk alike. 

Yet after reading and pondering long, and struggling 
bravely with the new dialect of these writers—for their abun- 
dant new terminology amounts to such—a reflective person be- 
lieves there is such a thing as sane psychoanalysis, if some of 
its authorities do seem insane. Then he can thank the psycho- 
analyst for his strategic rear-guard attack on academic pru- 
dery. He will be especially thankful for a few American 
psychoanalytic books in which the faults noticed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph are not very numerous. When he picks 
up Dr. Blanchard’s book and sees how it makes definite the 
sounder concepts of psychoanalysis by showing straightfor- 
wardly their working in the life of girlhood he will be espe- 
cially pleased. 

According to our author, living organisms in general are 
animated by an irresistible energy—the élan vital, hormé, will- 
to-live, libido. These terms, made famous by different phi- 
losophers, mean much the same. The Freudians prefer libido, 
and mean by it any passionate or enthusiastic attitude. Sex- 
ual desire and the wish for self-assertion (or the will to power) 

*For instance, The Exocostings of the International Conference of Women 


Physicians, vols. IV and V. The Woman’s Press 600 Lexington Ave., New York, 
Papers by Drs. Burrow, Lollini, MacCurdy, Frink, Hall, Hinkle, Dooley, Long. 
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constitute two important outlets of the libido. These have 
an especial significance for the inner or affectional life. Ordi- 
narily the will to power has not so large a place in the girl’s 
affectional life as have the various wishes connected with her 
rdle in the reproduction of the race. She is more the feeling 
type, more self-sacrificing, and contrasts in this respect with 
the boy in whom the wish for power and position looms 
greater. 

This tendency in the girl comes out during early adoles- 
cence in half-conscious attempts to attract attention from the 
other sex, of which giggling and her insatiate interest in dress 
are familiar examples. In the grip of her new impulses she 
is intensely sensitive to her associates, liking and hating in ex- 
tremes and for the slightest causes, craving sympathy however 
obtained, determined to have recognition of any kind she can 
understand. From long and intimate acquaintance with rep- 
resentative girls in college Dr. Blanchard has learned the inner 
lives and attitudes of normal girls as these are not often learn- 
ed. Enough of these are related in the girls’ own words to 
convey clear notions of the fantastic aspirations of this adoles- 
cent period. Plainly girls differ much in their fancies and 
day dreams, and develop romantic attitudes at very different 
ages. But certainly love in some of its innumerable forms 
is the center of girlish reveries. 

Around this interest many of the difficulties of adolescence 
lurk. First, the girl finds so little that will enlighten or guide 
her romantic fancies. True, literature and the drama deal 
unceasingly with love, but in obscure and unreal ways that 
confound as much as they aid. Dr. Blanchard turns to the 
scientists and philosophers to see what they have discovered 
about it. The scholars think clearly and plainly, whatever 
their other faults. They find and analyze a large sensual or 
physical element in the attraction of sex; but they think that 
in addition to this, in any union at all permanent, there ought 
to be interests, ideas, and ideals held comradely together by 
the parties. Further, and important, a love which is worth 
anything to the race will be not merely a selfishly enjoyed re- 
lation between the lovers, in which one administers to the 
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foibles of the other, but a source of inspiration for some kind 
of service to mankind. 

The realization of such an ideal is naturally difficult. A 
destructive war by breaking down standards and demoralizing 
economic conditions to a point where the masses are fortunate 
if they can satisfy simply their most elemental desires may make 
it almost impossible. Dr. Blanchard writes eloquently on this 
point. But in peaceful times and in favored classes a girl 
may simply love the wrong youth. Our author does not men- 
tion this, but it has occurred in real life. Again, a girl may 
refuse to put herself in groups or places where young men of 
her own type can come to know her, and in middle life com- 
plain of the inability of the male sex to furnish comradeship. 
Girls also frequently prefer girl friends to boy friends, 
“crushes” to love-affairs. This attitude is common in non-co- 
educational schools and in puritanical circles. Psychoanalysts 
have been exercising their wits on it for some time. It doubt- 
less makes for much sentimental mal-adjustment, reduces the 
marriage rate, breeds sex-antagonism, and so forth. 

Further, the developing girl may be very slow to transfer 
part of her affectional interest from the members of her 
family, where in childhood they are almost wholly directed, to 
persons of the other sex and her own age outside the kin- 
group. In extreme cases, as she grows up she gives to her 
father much of the place which it is natural for her to give to 
a young man. Or her childish affections in passing from her 
parents may focus on some man of about her father’s 
age and type and not transfer normally to someone of about 
her own age. The Freudians are much interested in these 
situations and have invented a new vocabulary for describing 
them. Dr. Blanchard treats them sanely, with useful sug- 
gestions. 

An excessive development of the will to power may upset 
the happy course of a girl’s life. Her love power conflicts 
with her racial impulses. She comes to crave dominion over 
things and persons until her sympathetic impulses atrophy. 
Her friends must surrender unconditionally to her whims. 
She delights in snobbing and cutting her associates. She en- 
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courages suitors for the sake of throwing them aside. If she 
marries it is not for the happiness and service possible in the 
new relationship, but for the sake of getting a supporter and a 
serf. She aspires to be a countess or a millionaire’s wife. 
She hates men, yet she wishes she were a man. She becomes 
one of those feminists who demand, not more justice and sym- 
pathy for her own sex in its codperative life with men and in 
the social order, but the male sex’s traditional and undemo- 
cratic place of destructive rule in historical society. She 
wants the arrogant social rule that men have long usurped. 
And unable to achieve the roles of domination that she craves, 
this power-loving girl may become a mere fault-finder. Her 
attitude is what Adler has termed the masculine protest. 

Abnormal attitudes, interfering with happiness in general, 
sometimes develop in reaction to minor physical or personal 
defects. Greatly magnifying the importance of a deficiency a 
girl (or anyone else) may more or less unconsciously do many 
things, and sometimes absurd ones, to offset it. For example, 
fearing herself unattractive because her complexion, eyes, or 
nose do not quite suit her, she may wear fantastic clothing or 
say strange things or, in extreme cases, develop a nervous ill- 
ness to force people to take an interest in her. Slightly mor- 
bid tendencies of this sort may defeat their own purpose, 
branding their victim as queer or unfortunate. 

A number of kinds of mental conflicts may upset the 
love-life as well as the general happiness of the adolescent girl. 
One of the most important of mental conflicts is that between 
the sexual impulses and the gregarious or herd or social im- 
pulses. The social impulses are the mental counterpart to 
community or group conventions and ideals. We feel them 
when we want to be proper and do right. Collectively they are 
termed the Freudian Censor. There can be no doubt of the 
strength of these impulses in human nature. And perhaps in 
no one are they stronger than in the adolescent girl, who must 
have the full respect of her people. Now, in an ideal world 
the sexual impulses would harmonize with community ideals; 
but in this world of imperfect people and not more perfect 
ideals no such happy situation prevails. For the adolescent 
girl the result is a great deal of repression. 
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For the great majority of girls in enlightened communities 
this repression favors sublimation and a richer or fuller men- 
tal life. The negative effects of repression here appear in 
reverie and in dream life. There may be an extraordinary 
amount of dreaming about suitors, love, and lovers. More 
likely, however, thanks to the herd impulses acting as censors, 
many dreams will be merely symbolic of such things. Thus 
animals, natural objects, commonplace persons, remarkable 
men and women occurring in dreams symbolize or mean ad- 
mirers or lovers, but are not understood as doing that by the 
dreamer. The Freudian believes all dreams are wishes or dis- 
guised wishes, and generally for the more elemental satisfac- 
tions. He even interprets nightmares in this way. Dr. 
Blanchard does not know whether to go with him to this ex- 
tent or not. As for ourselves we leave him to his interesting 
but unsubstantiated speculations. We can recognize that 
many dreams are more or less disguised wishes and be on safe 
ground. 

Sometimes, according to the Freudians and our author, the 
elemental desires refuse to react so docilely to repression. The 
libido is converted downwards, not simply into symbolic dreams 
or whimsical actions, but into unfortunate behavior such as 
lying or stealing and even into hysteria or insanity. It was in 
dealing with these pathological conditions in patients that Freud 
first formulated his theory. His disciples have created a 
great literature, if not a very readable one, in this special 
field. This literature shows how some kinds of mental ab- 
normality have their origin in the confusion of thoughts and 
feelings that results from the conflict between what we may 
loosely term human nature and social nature. Better yet it 
shows how nervous derangements and hysteria are sometimes 
cured by (1) the technical procedure of the psychoanalyst in 
which the victim is freed from wrong notions and brought to 
see every step in her (or his) decline, and (2) giving her a 
better social environment in which the old stimuli to unfor- 
tunate notions and complexes will not reassert themselves. 
Needless to say, such treatment is not given by amateurs or 
half-trained persons. But a popular interest in Freudian psy- 
chology if it results in a better and franker understanding of 
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individual development in both sexes will do much to forestall 
serious results from mental conflicts. This is where 4 book 
like Dr. Blanchard’s has its chief value. 

In an enlightened community such repression as there is 
amounts to guidance of the inner life by the ideals of the 
group. The fruit of this is sublimation. The libido or élan 
vital expresses itself not only in the ordinary forms of love 
and personal achievement but also in multitudinous new forms 
of science and art. By long-circuiting part of her (or his, 
for the process, of course, occurs in both sexes) primal wishes 
and propensities, the individual becomes really human, i. e, 
capable of appreciating all the good things of human achieve- 
ment. The Freudians insist that the love of truth and the 
appreciation of beauty are noble overflows of sexuality. They 
approve of Plato’s remark that thought is sublimated sexual 
impulse. Perhaps these notions are not justified. But, any- 
how, there must be some connection between the emotional life 
of adolescence and the new capacities for intellectual and 
aesthetic appreciation, and both phases of life need sympa- 
thetic treatment. 

This gives Dr. Blanchard a point of departure for asking 
that school work be made and kept fresh in its appeal to youth. 
For instance, she asks that history “be taught not as the rise 
and fall of empires, but as the thrilling glowing story of the 
human race, prefacing the tales of Greece and Rome with an 
account of the origins of mankind, and his primitive life and 
social organizations.” Such a method will facilitate the need- 
ed sublimations in adolescence. 

In considering sublimation one reflects on the leisure-time 
life of adolescence, on its sports, amusements, and recreations. 
These are partly the overflow of emotional energy, but they 
are moulded by community control. They should broaden 
and improve life. Are contemporary amusements in the 
movies, in the story magazines, in music, doing much to sub- 
limate a share of the natural or original sexual and power- 
loving impulses? Does the use made of revenge, jealousy, 
murder, and crime in popular stories and dramas feed the mind 
of the girl or boy, or of anyone, on anything better than its 
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original nature? Original nature must be depraved indeed if 
it is not superior to the behavior of the heroes in moving pic- 
ture plays. Our author does not dwell on this topic of the 
leisure-time life of the adolescent girl, possibly because in face 
of commercialism the situation seems hopeless. 

Nor does she discuss the girl’s social life in the narrower 
sense of this term, the primary group life and activities in 
which acquaintances and friends are made and cultivated. 
Cliques, clubs, sororities ; the selection of friends, behavior to- 
wards both strangers and acquaintances ; what to do at parties, 
games for girls and games for both sexes, other forms of un- 
commercialized entertainment; the problems of loneliness, on 
the one hand, and too much sociability, on the other hand— 
these are some of a miscellaneous group of things that come 
under this head. It would be interesting to see them treated 
by a psychologist and a scholar instead of by the conventional 
personal-help-column editors. The psychoanalyst is abundant- 
ly able to do this because her (or his) theory has numberless 
implications for this phase of social life. 

However, the author promises another volume to supple- 
ment the present one. This will probably deal with some of 
the problems of the preceding paragraph. It is also scheduled 
to investigate such matters as the problems of delinquency, and 
educational and industrial problems. Such a volume will really 
meet the situation of numberless girls crowding into the 
work-a-day world, which we mentioned as calling forth books 
on girlhood. The volume that suggests this article is rich in 
implications that one would like to see explained more fully, 
and that in the meantime furnish much food for thought. 








Three Southerners 


Broapus MITCHELL 
The Johns Hopkins University 


It is not often that an individual, in however long a life, 
compasses, in its emergence, development and fulfilment, an 
entire social epoch. Robert Owen was one of these. Dur- 
ing his nearly ninety years the domestic system of manufac- 
tures was swallowed into the maw of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, mercantilism gave way before the strident self-sufficiency 
of Manchester optimists, and the claims of these were in turn 
refuted by the early Utopians, the ill-starred Chartists, the 
philanthropists of the Factory Acts, the little circle of Chris- 
tian Socialists and, last, the solemn savagery of “Das Kapital.” 
The draper’s apprentice lived to know Karl Marx. 

If this is rare, how much rarer for one to be able, at a 
point of time, to talk with those who represent the several 
successive phases of a long development. Lately, in a trip 
through the South undertaken to discover how the section 
sprang from agriculture, slavery and separatism into manufac- 
turing, wage labor and national participation, I met (in three 
days) three men who, each in his distinctive way, make up 
the ‘whole story. Thus I had the Southern industrial revo- 
lution, from first to last, in a focus. The panorama was un- 
cannily contracted, as when one looks through the wrong end 
of a telescope. 

I 

In a shoddy little city which gives no hint of the importance 
that lies in the buzzing mills that encircle it, I was told to go 
first to see Colonel M His home was a dingy, ramb- 
ling frame building. A dusty vine looped itself about the porch 
pillars and cast shadows through the open door into the hall. 
I clanged the bell and stood looking at the bare, - unwashed 
floor, the rigid old sofa and a smoked kerosene lamp on a tilt- 
ing table. After long waiting and more jangling of the bell, 
an old colored woman came shuffling. out from the back to 
tell me that the Colonel was away, but that if I would come 
through the house “Jeems” would direct me to him. The 
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back yard was weed-grown to the kitchen windows; two old 
brick servants’ houses stood away from the dwelling, and be- 
tween these an ancient darkey was sawing firewood. 

“You don’ know whar de Cunl’s office at?” he asked in 
genuine astonishment. “Why, de Cunl’s office, hit’s cross 
fum de cote house whar got de clock in de tower.” 

The second-floor room in “lawyers’ row” was like many an- 
other Southern attorney’s den, and yet was peculiar to its occu- 
pant. The air was gray with stale tobacco smoke, the drab 
walls were fly-specked, the furniture, upholstered in worn 
horse-hair, was piled with dirty papers. A load of yellowing 
sheets had accumulated on a center table, and this pile was 
surmounted by a topless panatelas box filled with granulated 
burley and a dozen clay pipes, their long curved stems in a 
jackstraw jumble. Summoned by my footfalls, the Colonel, 
the genius of the place, entered seemingly from nowhere. I 
could catalogue him at the first glance. He was of the old 
school, and could have been cast for the stage without the strok- 
ing of an eyelash. A Prince Albert coat, over-long, turn- 
ing a bit greenish, and with silk-faced lapels, hung limp and 
loose about his tall frame. Imperious eyes looked at me from 
under tufted brows, his tobacco-stained moustache and goatee 
worked spasmodically, and when he lifted off his great flop- 
ping straw hat his hair was purest white. 

I explained my errand and, not without some examination, 
was bowed to a seat and offered a pipe. “That’s all stuff and 
nonsense about the war (to him there had been but one in the 
history of this world) making the Southern people change their 
way of life,” he exploded. “We have always been business 
people around here from the first—manufactured in iron and 
wood and cotton. The war kind of broke us up, and we had it 
pretty hot during Reconstruction, but afterwards we just got 
back on the track.” 

In a front office the Colonel’s nephew, clad in perfectly 
pressed Palm Beach and perched on his desk, interrupted us 
by telephoning to the station agent, between puffs at his ciga- 
rette, to deliver a crate of beer he had ordered. 

I asked whether it was mountaineers who came down to 
supply hands for the cotton-mill renaissance of the ’eighties. 
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He was indignant. “Magazine writers from the North tell 
you that!” In his excitement he commenced knocking the lit 
ashes out of his pipe, covering his knees with sparks and 
ashes, and immediately began refilling the bowl. “Magazine 
writers from the North, I say! The mill people came from 
right ’round here, and they weren’t any paupers either. 
They’d been farmers before, and lots of ’em owned their land, 
too.” Only the thudding tick-tock of a wall clock broke the 
old gentleman’s satisfied silences. I could not disabuse his 
mind of the conviction that the South had never been brought 
to resolve upon a new policy when it had forgotten Calhoun 
in the lesson of Appomattox and despaired of political revenge 
through the tortured years of Radical Rule. As he has counte- 
nanced no improvements in his own dwelling or the property 
surrounding it, so he has clung affectionately and proudly to a 
social and economic system that is over, stoutly resolving not 
to recognize its decay. 
II 

The next town I visited is one of bitter memory. Near it, 
during the Civil War, was one of the worst of the prison 
camps, where men dug holes in the earth and, in their starvation 
and frenzy, were more degraded than wild beasts. The Con- 
federacy, starving and frenzied itself, was powerless to pre- 
vent the wretchedness of its captives. Twenty years after the 
war the town had not roused itself. Its inaction and its pov- 
erty made a vicious circle. It sulked and drank and nursed 
its rancor and despaired. It came to have no excuse for being. 

The fairy story of its revival was told me by the president 
of the principal bank. A man of fifty-five, a strange mixture 
of vague dreaminess and keenness, he first answered me that 
he was a poor informant on the cotton manufacturing growth 
of the place. But I had been warned of his hesitancy, and 
when the local clearing house had adjourned from the direc- 
tors’ room, he ushered me in. He leaned carelessly against 
the table while in an intense voice, as though the events were 
fresh upon him, he explained that in the late ’eighties a Pres- 
byterian minister had come to the town to hold a “protracted 
meeting.” The morbid introspection of the people lent itself 
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to the evangelist’s purposes. They flocked to the tabernacle 
from miles about. Disobeying ministerial traditions, the 
preacher analyzed the need as that of material improvement, a 
new social objective. The unemployed in the town and the 
pauperized poor whites of the district needed means of sup- 
port. He hit upon cotton mills as the cure. He related moral 
woes to physical depletions. All the people needed to pull to- 
gether in a common cause. He fired them to a new purpose, 
so that the town tingled with his strictures and took hope at 
his encouragements. 

A mass meeting of citizens was held in a warehouse, was 
opened by prayer, and subscriptions were taken toward the 
establishment of a cotton factory which would initiate activity. 
Three ministers took prominent part in the organization, and 
their helpers were pillars of the local churches. The amount 
contemplated was over-subscribed. The mill thus founded 
took the name of the town and has been more than ordinarily 
successful from the outset. It has never had a company store, 
never permitted night work, never employd any but the 
“home people” for whom it was inaugurated, and almost no 
shares have been held outside the immediate community. 
Other companies followed, and as mills increased saloons dis- 
appeared, streets were paved, better homes were built, and 
wealth was more evenly distributed. 

My informant brought from the safe an old leather-bound 
ledger in which the minutes of the organization meetings were 
taken down in the not very clerky hand of the preacher-pro- 
moter. As he read aloud over my shoulder I could feel that 
he was only sorry for the social plan of the Old South from 
which he and his friends had emerged young enough to help 
make the New South. The conversion to manufactures had 
broken suddenly and powerfully upon them; the religion of in- 
dustry had been a psychical experience. The Old South, he 
understood, had given to the New South only a sense of obli- 
gation and an idealism which, tutored in a better school, had 
worked a blessed miracle. 
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Ill 


I reached my next town in a long downpour of rain that 
had soaked the muddy streets, stained the cheap clap-board 
houses, and brought with it a wet mantle of soot from the 
palisading factory chimneys. In spirits none too good anyway, 
I received a damp welcome in an up-to-date mill office on the 
main street. The fingers of a brisk little stenographer were 
twinkling over her keys. I waited a half hour for the busy 
president, and finally almost forced my way in, to find him 
dictating in summary sentences while he chewed angrily on a 
dead cigar. A glance at my brief case persuaded him I had 
something to sell, so he had few words for me. When I ex- 
plained that no dissertation could ever hope for purchasers he 
relented, and wanted to know what I was after. A thick-set 
man of forty, with a mass of very red hair in waves and mats, 
a face almost equally red and perspiring freely, his dress un- 
tidy, he snapped his brevities at me vigorously. 

When he learned I could speak his language, he abruptly 
offered to run me in his roadster around the ring of mills 
that lay just beyond the town limits. He handled his bat- 
tered, muddy little car ruthlessly, and kept nervously banging 
the windshield up and down to see whether the rain would 
come in. He was little disposed to rationalize the growth of 
cotton manufactures in the South, but dwelt upon immediate 
problems. He wanted a protective tariff, and cited differ- 
ences in labor costs in England, France, Germany, and Japan 
to back his point. He was sure the ownership in the Southern 
industry was being concentrated; he himself had bought up 
most of the shares in his company, whether held by local in- 
vestors or Northern commission firms and machinery makers. 
The South, he declared, is the inevitable location of the world 
cotton manufacture, but there was a hard-headed conservatism 
in his outlook too, and he thought the section would have to 
win out through a well-pursued business policy. 

His mill was the last word in engineering achievement, 
with every provision for expansion, fire prevention, and trans- 
portation. He waved his hand proudly toward the glass saw- 
tooth roof of the low weave sheds, and pointed out new devices 
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he was experimenting with. I tried to get him back to the 
birth of the industry in the town, but he was scarcely inter- 
ested in those struggles except as they had flowered in the 
achievement he was eager to show. He told me of a com- 
pany that had started with fifteen thousand dollars capital, 
receiving installments on shares of fifty cents a week and 
commencing operations in an old wood-working shop. As 
we came down to the railroad the sun burst from the clouds 
and the haze lifted. Steam arose from the shiny, sweating 
backs of mules as they churned about a platform at which 
cotton bales were being unloaded. My guide yanked the 
windshield down again and pointed across to a great factory 
with a contracted, antiquated central portion overgrown with 
ivy. The car jerked to a stop with a chattering of brakes. 
“You see that middle building?” he asked. And then with 
hearty admiration: “Well, that’s the damn little mill that be- 
gan it all!” 

He was no more likely to guard the tradition of the ante- 
bellum South than he had experienced the birth pains of the 
economic reconstruction which signalized the ’eighties and 
‘nineties. Neither social oppositions to industry nor social 
compulsions toward it had meaning for him. The long error 
of the South and its later resolve to make progress have bred 
up this new and practical type of manufacturer who does not 
count causes but plays for results, who knows his business 
and, with his American fellows everywhere, studies his chances, 
hardens his muscle, and exults in his fight. 








The Election of 1876 in South Carolina 


Francis B. SIMKINS 
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When Daniel H. Chamberlain assumed the office of Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, December 1, 1874, that commonwealth 
was nationally known as the “Prostrate State,” having been 
subject to the ravages of war and the less destructive but more 
galling ravages of “Robber Governor” Moses and his unprin- 
cipled coadjutors. Moses considered the pardoning power a 
free instrument of bribery; through him offices of trust were 
sold with unblushing abandon; money entrusted to the gov- 
ernor was wasted to gratify personal lusts; the state govern- 
ment was in a condition of disorder bordering on anarchy. 
The former white masters, having apparently spent their 
strength in civil war and in vain attempts to redeem their state 
through coalition with reforming Republican minorities, for the 
time being resigned themselves to the tax collectors. The in- 
competent soldier-president of the United States, himself pleas- 
antly surrounded by a sea of corruption, continued to support 
with troops and words the corrupt state of affairs in South 
Carolina, and the politicians of his party were more zealous to 
keep the state surely Republican than to advance the cause of 
reform. The wholesome public opinion of the North was still 
blinded by war hatreds and the characteristic American ad- 
herence to democratic dogma then concerning itself with the 
distribution of votes to black peasants who wanted to put the 
“votes in bags.” The black man, five per cent. literate at the 
close of the Civil War, was always ready to fly to those who 
gave promise of protection against the class that had held them 
in slavery. The white minority,—in intelligence, tradition, and 
economic assets still master—preferred “African tactics” in 
the state capitol to a full-hearted codperation with a race for 
which it had contempt. The latter expedient demanded a com- 
promise of race pride. 

Only a brief estimate of the corruption and mal-administra- 
tion, characteristic of Republican rule in South Carolina is here 
necessary, legal proof of which is evident from an examination 
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of the sworn confessions of the guilty, the digest of Reynolds, 
and the animated narrative of Pike.1 Every general historian 
of the United States uses this experience of South Carolina as 
part of his evidence for the text of the unwisdom of democracy 
based on ignorance. One item of public printing for the years 
1790-1860 cost $609,000; for the years of Radical rule (1868- 
1876) the same item cost $1,326,589. During the latter period 
the state debt advanced from $7,000,000 to $29,000,000. The 
cost of a session of the legislature advanced to the average of 
$256,424.65, plus the torture of sessions that lasted on the aver- 
age of one hundred and five days.” 

But any consideration of the inexcusable corruption of Rad- 
ical rule in South Carolina must also take account of the good 
accomplished. It was during this period that the material re- 
construction of the state was effected. A democratic constitu- 
tion and a code of laws in keeping with the liberal opinion of the 
world were enacted. For the first time in the history of the 
state every child could legally demand a public education. The 
press of economic necessity forced the negro, after the brief 
“vacation” of freedom, to return to a state of economic vassal- 
age somewhat akin to the state of slavery. The result was the 
silent economic reconstruction of the state on a “share” and 
“wage hand” basis of tenancy. The slave régime was waste- 
ful and inefficient because the slave, being allowed no property, 
had the lash as his only incentive to labor. The new system 
of the black man’s economic vassalage to the white man, which 
developed under Radical political rule, is more efficient and con- 
sequently has made the state more wealthy because the laborer 
has the opportunity to acquire property as his incentive to la- 
bor. Certainly this change would not have taken place had 
the makers of the Black Code of 1865 not been replaced in the 
legislature by those who, by removing all restraints of slavery, 
allowed economic forces full swing. 

The governor, Chamberlain, was a native of Massachusetts, 
a graduate of Yale, and had been an unsuccessful cotton planter 
and prominent in state politics. Combined with his gift of ora- 
tory and high education was a supreme faith in the efficacy of 
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negro enfranchisement and the willingness of. a politician to 
compromise with realities in South Carolina. With such quali- 
ties political rise was easy. When he came to office with words 
of reform on his lips, black and white Republican corruption- 
ists laughed and white Democrats mourned, for all were fa- 
miliar with the habit of politicians of even the Moses stamp 
making promises. Chamberlain, it was known, rested under 
the shadow of some of the shady transactions of the Moses 
régime ;* he had as his legislative colleagues the same corrupt 
crew of the previous administration. Had the South Carolina 
Democrats in 1876 had any faith in his word, so hopeless were 
the prospects of victory, it is not probable that they would have 
offered even a half-hearted opposition to his candidacy. 

Yet in spite of all handicaps Chamberlain was true to his 
words: all his efforts were now bent toward the accomplishment 
of reform. He recommended to his “black and tan” legisla- 
ture the solemn duty of reducing public expenditures to their 
lowest limit; of administering the public funds honestly in the 
public interest; -of electing competent public officials; and of 
filling the local offices of all counties and townships with hen- 
est and faithful men.5 Every subsequent utterance was but a 
commentary on the foregoing concrete statement of concrete 
and necessary reform; every subsequent act, so far as he was 
not handicapped by practical political expediency and his own 
vicious colleagues in government, was but a vindication of the 
plighted word. He urged, with only single success, the inaugu- 
ration of a plan of proportional representation through which 
the Democratic minority might have a better showing in the 
government ; he vainly asked the legislature to pass laws reme- 
dying the inefficiency and corruption of local justice; in his 
message of January 12, 1875, he urged the registration of 
electors as a remedy for electoral dishonesty; in a two-year 
period he issued only seventy-three pardons in contrast with the 
457 pardons of his predecessor in office in a like period. He 
vetoed seventeen acts of corruption and foolheartedness aimed 
at the material prosperity of the state. By one veto he saved the 
taxpayers of the state $300,000. As the result of his agitation 
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for a reassessment of property at its real value, taxes were re- 
duced one-fifth in spite of no material reduction in the rate of 
levy.? The contingent funds of the executive offices were re- 
duced from $47,000 (1873) to $9,000 (1876).8 Like reduc- 
tions were made in all other lines of public service.® 

The reforms that Chamberlain attempted to accomplish 
were largely checkmated by the legislature, dominated as it 
was by its brilliant speaker, the black corruptionist, R. B. El- 
liott. This legislature was as corrupt as its predecessors and 
only less evil because a will more determined and moral was 
able intermittently to bring it to the realization of its responsi- 
bility. The venal majority would good-naturedly pass some 
corrupt scheme, preceded by an outburst of African oratory, 
only to be momentarily sobered by a dramatic appearance of 
the governor before a committee, a lashing message, or an 
effective veto. 

The high water mark of unblushing abandon of public in- 
terest was reached by the legislature, during the absence of the 
governor, in the election of ex-Governor Moses and W. J. 
Whipper, two self-confessed corruptionists and “notorious 
reprobates, bankrupts and defaulters,” to the judicial seats once 
held by O’Neal, Wardlaw and Withers, on “Black Thursday,” 
December 16, 1875. “Civilization was at stake in some of the 
debased democracies of the South’ was the opinion of a North- 
ern paper. The governor in a firm outburst of moral passion, 
having as his pretext a flimsy technicality of the law, refused 
to commission these men as judges. The legislature, charac- 
teristically repentant, expunged Whipper’s abusive speech 
against Chamberlain from the record and tried by legislation 
to undo its mistake.1° 

In openly denouncing the rascality of those who had put 
him in office, Chamberlain came dangerously near bringing 
about his own political doom, finding himself the despised ruler 
of a state divided into two hostile racial factions. The condem- 
nation of the governor by the more venal element of his party 
found expression at a mass meeting in Charleston where State 
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Senator Jones Nesbitt in a violent harangue called the governor 
“a traitor trying to sell out to those who would give him social 
recognition.” An agitation was started for the founding of a 
newspaper to push the candidacy of Judge R. B. Carpenter, a 
white Carpet-bagger, for governor. The Republican party of 
Charleston split into two conventions.!! 

Yet the white people of South Carolina, ever anxious to 
catch a straw of political salvation, with some notable excep- 
tions, flew to the rescue of the man attempting to save “the 
civilization of the Puritan and Cavalier.” This change of atti- 
tude was openly manifested at a meeting held in Hibernian 
Hall, Charleston, December 27, 1875, at which resolutions were 
passed condemning the legislature for electing Whipper and 
Moses and commending Governor Chamberlain for “his manly 
and patriotic efforts for reform and the preservation of law 
and order.”!2, Speeches were made by General James Conner 
and Colonel B. C. Pressley and others of conservative Charles- 
ton names. The prime mover of the pro-Chamberlain agita- 
tion was Captain F. W. Dawson, editor of the conservative 
daily, the News and Courier. Dawson from this time until the 
second Democratic convention used all the energies of a re- 
sourceful publicist to construct a masterful defense of his some- 
time idol, Chamberlain. Curiously enough, once the Demo- 
cratic party, to which he was consistently loyal, adopted a pol- 
icy contrary to that which he had advocated, with equal zeal he 
spent the remainder of the time of the campaign of 1876 in 
tearing down the arguments that he had advanced in support 
of Chamberlain. 

Dawson and Conner saw in Chamberlain the gleam of light 
through which the state might be raised from degradation. To 
them, as actuators of the Hibernian Hall meeting, is due the 
credit of furnishing the spark that was to light the blaze des- 
tined to destroy the power of the majority. For the first time 
after two years of despairing inaction in the face of the huge 
black majority, backed by a federal administration bent on en- 
forcing democratic election laws at all costs, the Anglo-Saxon 
was with cool strategy trying to devise some plan for the re- 
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covery of his ante-bellum control of the state. The exciting 
force of the movement begun in Hibernian Hall was the cor- 
ruption and grotesque incompetence of the new rulers, which 
had culminated in the election of Whipper and Moses; the de- 
termining cause, which would have exerted itself sooner or 
later regardless of the trend of political events, was that wealth, 
white skin and superior intelligence were determined to assert 
themselves over poverty, black skin and inferior intelligence. 

In accomplishing the end in the memorable campaign of 
1876 three principles, learned from the sad experience of the 
state, were always kept in view. First, the whites must be 
aroused to a delirium equal to that of Secession days through 
legitimate and illegitimate means of excitement. Second, the 
negroes, or a fraction of them, must be induced to vote Demo- 
cratic or be kept away from the polls. And, third, the sym- 
pathy or neutrality of the North in the coming struggle must 
be secured. A perusal of the documents bearing on the subse- 
quent campaign reveals with what remarkable forethought the 
changing Democratic leadership adhered to these principles so 
necessary to victory.1% 

In using Chamberlain as a wedge through which Republi- 
cans might be made reformers, Dawson and Conner found the 
enthusiastic backing of the articulate majority of South Caro- 
lina white opinion. In Sumter, in the circuit for which Moses 
had been chosen judge, the legislature was denounced, and 
Chamberlain, “who had illustrated by his conduct the noble ends 
which may be achieved by a stranger, who differs from us in 
matters of political faith, but who unites with good men in 
measures of political reform,” was endorsed.‘ A mass meet- 
ing of both races, led by Judge Alfred Aldrich, commended 
Chamberlain in Barnwell. In Spartanburg the issue was 
“higher than party.”!5 Horry gave “Chamberlain highest 
meed of thanks.”!® Chesterfield, white by large majority, 
“heartily commended Governor Chamberlain.” “We pledge 
* %* * * our codperation in all wise measures that may be 
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resolved upon to bring about radical reform in the administra- 
tion of the State.’”27 

Important, in consequence of the new stand of Chamber- 
lain and the South Carolina Democrats, was the changing atti- 
tude of Northern opinion as illustrated by expression of the 
Northern press, excepting Grant’s journal, the Washington 
National Republican. The Boston Advertiser, the New York 
Nation, Harper's Weekly, the Springfield Republican, New 
York Tribune, Chicago Tribune, all joined in the chorus against 
Whipper and Moses and in commendation of Chamberlain and 
the South Carolina whites.1® 

Briefly summarized, the arguments advanced by Dawson in 
favor of coalition with Chamberlain were: First, the positive 
evidence of Chamberlain’s reform of administration, as ad- 
vanced in a series of brilliant editorials. Second, the apparent 
helplessness of holding or changing Northern opinion on any 
other basis than a plan through which fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand of the estimated Republican majority of thirty to forty 
thousand could be converted to vote for a reformer along with 
the white minority. Third, previous attempts at codperation 
of the Democrats with reforming Republicans had failed on 
account of half-heartedness. Fourth, the machinery of election 
was in the hands of Chamberlain’s radical board of state can- 
vassers, federal troops, and United States deputy marshals, 
who, it was believed, stood ready to intimidate any party that 
dared oppose the man in power.?® 

Yet there was at this time a determined minority of the 
Democratic party bent on complete Democratic success or com- 
plete failure. To them all Republicans bidding for the negro 
vote looked the same. They put Chamberlain in the same class 
with Moses. To them the rule of property and white skin came 
first; reform, second. They believed that the Anglo-Saxon 
could rule regardless of black majority by the might of his su- 
perior powers of initiative and the negro’s inherited tendency 
to submit. By strong-arm tactics and brave words the negro 
could be made to vote Democratic or to stay away from the 
polls by the use of terroristic methods. Northern public opinion, 
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slowly reverting from the abnormal war enthusiasm to the tra- 
ditional Anglo-Saxon contempt for the black man, could be 
placated by specious words. 

This movement, known as the Straight-Out Movement, 
naturally had its origin in the upper counties of the state where 
the smaller black majority was less likely to bring despair of 
success. A perusal of the News and Courier of that day re- 
veals a letter written January 6, signed Payson, as a first pub- 
lished manifestation of the developing Straight-Out sentiment. 
The first determined move in this direction was the refusal of a 
white mass meeting, held at Edgefield Court House on the same 
day as the Payson letter, to endorse Chamberlain along with 
the usual condemnation of Whipper and Moses. General M. 
C. Butler, Colonel H. D. Capers and J. C. Sheppard voiced their 
opposition to compromise and their desire that the policy of the 
Democratic party be determined by a convention.2® In Aiken, 
the adjoining county to Edgefield, after a prolonged debate a 
mass meeting of Democrats refused to endorse Chamberlain.?4 
The Edgefield Advertiser called for a “local ticket as straight 
as a gun-barrel.”22. The Abbeville Medium was more frank in 
its expression of the real plan of these radical whites: “The 
Democratic party means to carry this state in the next election. 
* * * *, The people are determined to succeed by fair or 
foul means * * * *, The next campaign will be short, 
sharp and decisive.”2* In Anderson, the first county to com- 
plete its organization of the party, the convention favored 
“making no further attempts at compromise with the Republi- 
can party.”24 Such was the voice of a considerable element 
of upper South Carolina Democratic opinion. Evidently there 
was to be a clash on the floor of the state convention called to 
meet in Columbia May 5, for the purpose of determining the 
line of policy best to be pursued. 

Accordingly, the State Democratic Convention called “to 
learn, at last, the lesson of activity from our adversaries,” met 
at the appointed place on the appointed time. Its roster was 
composed largely of names then identified with the planting and 
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commercial interests of the state and formerly with Confeder- 
ate and slave history. A notable absence was the future leader 
of the party, General Wade Hampton. Only two colored men, 
delegates from Sumter, appeared on the list. 

The first main contest was precipitated by the introduction 
by General Johnston Hagood of a resolution designed to lay 
down as the only work of the convention the election of dele- 
gates to the coming national convention at St. Louis, and the 
election of an executive committee to carry on the life of the 
party until a second state convention should be called. J. N. 
Lipscomb, of Newberry, and Butler vainly tried to frustrate 
this plan by proposing a definite substitute plan of action. On 
the second day of the convention the issue was brought to a 
head by a debate between the forces of immediate action, led by 
Generals Butler and Martin W. Gary, and the forces of in- 
action, led by the elder statesmen of the convention—Kennedy, 
Kershaw, ex-Governor Manning, and Conner. Two resolu- 
tions setting forth the conflict of opinion were submitted to the 
executive committee of the party. After a lengthy session of the 
committee, Kennedy—Butler, the chairman, dissenting—pre- 
sented the majority report favoring Conner’s policy. A fiery 
debate was immediately inaugurated by the introduction by 
Gary of a substitute resolution providing “that the state Dem- 
ocratic party will nominate Straight-Out Democrats for Fed- 
eral and State offices.” In a passionate attempt to convert the 
convention to his views he accused the majority of timidity and 
the Charleston delegation of connivance with Chamberlain. 
“The man who dares, wins; not he who holds back,” cried this 
South Carolina Danton. Butler, with more moderation than 
his colleagues, stigmatized those who defended Chamberlain. 
“The only possible way to redeem the state,” he said, “is to 
nominate a true liberal native ticket * * * *, and carry the 
war into Africa.” 

With cool conciliatory words of wisdom Conner and Ken- 
nedy without much effort carried their policy to victory by a 
vote of seventy-two to forty-two. Then the convention ad- 
journed subject to the call of the reconstituted executive com- 
mittee.25 Thus Butler and Gary had suffered temporary de- 
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feat. It was the judgment of the majority of the Democrats 
that action in state affairs should be left to the determination 
of a later date, when the Republicans should have acted. 

From the adjournment of the May Democratic Convention 
until August, a virulent word battle went on between the ad- 
vocates of the Straight-Out policy and those in favor of com- 
promise with Chamberlain, the radicals at times becoming so 
bitter in their attacks that the moderate friends of Democratic 
union feared a break. The Edgefield Advertiser regarded “all 
the beautiful resolutions and newspaper puffs that South Caro- 
lina people have showered on this man [Chamberlain] lately 
are to the end that he might keep South Carolina Republi- 
can” ;26 Bacon, its editor, accused the owners of the News and 
Courier of being “Northerners and Radicals” and of having 
“no more understanding of the feelings, hopes and aspirations 
of the people of South Carolina than a hog of heaven.”2*7 The 
Greenville News, in refusing to abide by the “Anderson Plat- 
form’, in case the party acquiesced in supporting Chamberlain, 
declared that “‘a small clique was bent on sending the state to 
perdition.”2§ Colonel A. C. Haskell was violent in his denun- 
ciation of the newspaper “that had the shameless audacity to 
claim the fidelity of the whites of South Carolina.”2® Other 
papers and individuals were hardly less passionate in their de- 
nunciation of the compromises. 

Meanwhile Chamberlain and his enemies within the Repub- 
lican party clashed at a convention of that party assembled in 
Columbia, April 12, for the purpose of nominating delegates to 
the pending Republican National Convention. The anti-re- 
form element, led by Speaker Elliott, Judge Carpenter and 
Senator J. J. Patterson, was victorious in the first contest. Ex- 
citement was added to the general disorder, usually character- 
istic of such conventions, by the pandemonium caused by Judge 
T. J. Mackey’s denunciation of the “Robber” Swails, the draw- 
ing of a pistol by Elliott and a violent encounter between Leslie 
and Cardoza, public officials. In striking contrast to the gro- 
tesque license in speech of the majority was the brilliant ora- 
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torical triumph of Chamberlain over his gubernatorial oppo- 
nent, Carpenter, which resulted in the forced election of Cham- 
berlain as delegate to the National Convention along with a 
delegation over a majority of which he had control. Yet his 
triumph was only partial, for a resolution endorsing his fight 
for reform was defeated.3° 

Towards the middle of the summer other and more effective 
means than newspaper tactics were beginning to be used by 
“those accustomed to long habits of command and self asser- 
tion,” to strike terror into the hearts of the “recently emanci- 
pated race, which still exhibits effects of their long slavery’ ; 
and other means began to be used to arouse the apathy of the 
white people: strong-arm tactics were used to fan the flame 
of racial antagonism, which, once aroused, would obviously 
lead to the victory of a race that was stronger in every test ex- 
cept that of the democratic ballot. 

The first of the events taken advantage of to bring about 
the unity of the white race in opposition to Chamberlain, was 
the lynching of several negroes in Norris Township, Edgefield 
County, March 7, followed by a proclamation from the gov- 
ernor demanding justice against those implicated in the lynch- 
ing. His position was sustained by a News and Courier edi- 
torial. The Edgefield people, justifying their act on account 
of the alleged insecurity of justice, bitterly resented the gov- 
ernor’s interference. 

In May of 1876 occurred a series of events unique in the 
industrial history of South Carolina: strikes for higher wages 
took place among the rice-field workers of the Comhabee sec- 
tion of Colleton County. In spite of the clamor of the plant- 
ers for troops, the governor, by a characteristically specious use 
of words, counselled the rioters to peace with little practical 
effect. The disorders gradually subsided, only to be renewed 
in the time of the August harvest with a vigor that threatened 
to resolve the situation into a racial war. Plantations were 
visited by black mobs, and those who refused to quit work were 
flogged. Temporary peace only was secured by Lieutenant 
Governor Gleaves’ persuading the leaders to submit to arrest. 


* Tbid., April 12-14 and 19; Reynolds, p pp. 362- eg § Allen, pp. 262-271. 
%1 See Chamberlain to Grant, N. and C., 


2 N, and C., May 17 and June 6 ‘ont 12; a pp. 307-311. 
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The riots were twice again renewed in September, which 
prompted telegrams to the governor by whites and blacks, vainly 
requesting the dispatch of force. Black men and women could 
be seen patrolling the plantations asking for a fifty per cent 
increase in wages. White rifle clubs were unable to combat 
the disorders. Finally, through the passing of the harvest 
season and the decisive action of Sheriff Wilson, of Beaufort, 
peace was restored.2* These events demonstrated that the con- 
trol of affairs in lower South Carolina was rapidly passing 
from the governor’s hands into that of black mobs as did events, 
already and to be presently cited, indicate the governor’s ina- 
bility to cope with the whites of upper South Carolina. 

On July 4 occurred an event in the Edgefield section of 
Aiken county that was destined forever to estrange from 
Chamberlain the measured support that white South Carolina 
had given him. Thomas Butler and Henry Gettsen, two young 
white men, were detained in their progress through the streets 
of Hamburg, a village opposite Augusta, Georgia, by the com- 
pany-front parade of a negro militia company under the com- 
mand of Doc Adams. Three days later the two youths ap- 
plied to Trial Justice Prince Rivers, a negro general of militia, 
for legal redress. Rivers issued a warrant demanding Adams 
to appear for trial the next day, July 8. At the appointed time 
the two youths appeared with General M. C. Butler as counsel ; 
Adams failed to appear and subsequently refused to submit 
himself to the orders of Rivers, taking refuge with his armed 
company in a brick building in the main portion of the town. 
General Butler demanded that the negroes immediately give 
up their arms. After some hesitation, Adams, having en- 
trenched himself, sent definite information to Butler that he 
would not surrender. In reply Butler, with a large posse of 
Aiken, Edgefield and Georgia men, ordered the use of force, 
many having gathered on the scene, according to B. R. Tillman, 
for the deliberate purpose of provoking trouble. The result 
was the reduction of the position by a fusillade of rifle and 
cannon fire. One white man, McKie Merriweather, was 
killed, and one was wounded. Seven negroes were killed in 


* Ibid., May, fom and 7 gal Southern Historical Papers, vol. XII, 
pp. 242, 316, 321; Al -341. 
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the engagement, in the attempt to escape and after capture; 
the remainder were carried away towards Aiken, captive. 
There was no justification for the killing of the captured ex- 
cept the rage of the mob, fired to fury by the death of one of 
their members. In unmeasured terms the News and Courier 
and the Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel condemned the mur- 
ders and General Butler disclaimed responsibility.*+ 

But for the effect of this event on the subsequent history of 
the state it should deserve scant consideration, for events of like 
moment are not uncommon throughout the United States. The 
sequence was the report of Attorney General Stone to the gov- 
ernor: “The attack on the militia was without justification or 
excuse.” On the day of the publication of this report Cham- 
berlain, in a speech at Beaufort, characterized the affair as a 
brutal massacre and deserving of the “censure of every honest 
heart.” A letter from Chamberlain to Grant and Grant’s re- 
ply indicated that both believed that after civil processes had 
been exhausted the employ of Federal force would be necessary 
to maintain the peace of the state and to “suppress the cam- 
paign of rapine and violence.” Chamberlain’s words brought 
from Butler a challenge for an investigation of the affair and 
the punishment of the guilty. “By such an investigation,” said 
the general, “he [Chamberlain] should be hurled from the 
office that his imbecility disgraces.”*5 Additional heat was 
added to the controversy by the belated report of the coroner’s 
jury, which had been charged by Attorney General Stone with 
the investigation of the affair. Seven white men were accused 
of murder of the first degree ; seventy-six others, among whom 
were General Butler, B. R. Tillman—future successor to But- 
ler in the United States Senate—and two negroes, were 
charged with being accessories to the fact. The entire Aiken 
bar volunteered for the defense, but the disturbed condition of 
affairs made the trial a farce.3¢ 

While the excitement incident upon the Hamburg affair was 
at its height the executive committee of the Democratic party, 
over the protest of conservative sentiment and under the du- 





*% Tbid., July 5-15; Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel, July 5, et seq., for Butler’s 
and Chamberlain’s account; Allen Pp. 307-330; Sou. Hist. Papers, vol. XII, pp. 
245-251; Reynolds, pp. 344-347; H. R. Mis. Doc. No. 31, Pt. 1, 44th Cong. 2nd 
Sess., pp. 46, et seq. 

* New York Herald in N. and C., July 29. 

* Allen, p. 328; Sou. Hist. P. vol. XIl., p. 252. 
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ress of the strong anti-Chamberlain sentiment of the white 
masses, issued a call for a Democratic convention to assemble 
in Columbia on August 15. The News and Courier, as repre- 
sentive of conservative sentiment, while not giving up its fight 
for Democratic hesitation, now began to see the impossibility of 
being sincerely Democratic and a supporter of Chamberlain. 
It apologized for its hard words against the participants in the 
Hamburg affair.3* 

The Democratic leaders began to look for a suitable candi- 
date for governor. General Wade Hampton, Confederate cav- 
alry officer and South Carolina aristocrat, from his summer 
home in the mountains of North Carolina published in the 
Columbia Register a letter of acceptance of the nomination 
offered him by M. C. Butler prior to the August convention. 
“The convention should enter into no fusion with the radical 
party,” accompanied the words of acceptance. White South 
Carolina applauded the name and the words. 

On August 15, the State Democratic Convention met in 
Columbia with full delegations united in the purpose of ad- 
vancing the white man’s property and political interests, but 
divided as to the better policy to secure this purpose. The 
dominance of the Straight-Out faction became evident on the 
election of W. W. Harllee, of Marion, as chairman, over C. H. 
Simonton, of Charleston, by a vote of seventy-eight to sixty- 
five. Simonton’s chief strength was from the lower counties 
of the state. 

On the second day, in secret session, the convention re- 
solved by vote of eighty-eight to sixty-four that it “proceed to 
the nomination of candidates for governor and other state of- 
fices.” Butler, Gary, Lipscomb and DePass, of Kershaw, had 
made speeches in favor of the Straight-Out policy,while Con- 
ner, of Charleston, had been vigorous in urging the postpone- 
ment of the decision until the Republicans had acted. Butler 
then amid much enthusiasm nominated Hampton, now dele- 
gate from Richland. Hampton’s reply was emotional and ef- 
fective. On the withdrawal of the names of the others nomi- 
nated, the nomination of Fampton was made unanimous.®® 


** For evidence of change of sentiment compare N. and C. of August 12 with 
preceding editions. 
%N. and C., August 16-18; Reynolds, pp. 347-355. 
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There was no other person in South Carolina better fitted 
than this nominee for the réle of arousing white sentiment and 
of convincing Northern opinion of the liberal intentions of his 
party. He was the wealthy scion of an illustrious and aristo- 
cratic house in a state of strong aristocratic tradition. His as- 
sociation with the Confederacy as ranking officer from South 
Carolina and sometime chief of cavalry, in the moment of de- 
feat, made him dear to the hearts of a people who cherished so 
passionately the memory of the Lost Cause. He was a man 
of handsome physique, a born leader of men without military 
training, and filled with enthusiasm for the cause he was to 
champion. He always cherished a sincere love for the black 
man in the rdle of the menial; he had opposed Secession and 
was ready to boast the fact that he had early advocated South- 
ern acquiescence in the recent amendments to the constitution 
of the United States giving the negro full civil rights. But 
for his moderating influence the plans of the South Carolina 
revolutionists might have failed. 

Yet Hampton was by no means possessed of those full qual- 
ities of genius with which his uncritical admirers have endowed 
him. He was a most ordinary speaker with little variety of 
utterance, and possessed of the failings of a country squire— 
narrow education and sincere bigotry. Like the Julius Cesar 
of Shakespeare his was a name and personality to conjure with; 
others possessed of less reputation and more powers of under- 
standing and action were destined to supplement his work by 
the use of qualities that he did not possess. In the opinion of 
W. B. Ball and Tillman he went to his grave absurdly believing 
that his power of eloquence had converted enough negroes to 
secure his election. He did not possess those qualities which 
would in a less turbulent commonwealth have made him a 
worthy opponent of Chamberlain, the brilliant and erudite 
orator.®® 

Let us turn now from the sequence of Democratic events to 
a consideration of a second convention of the Republicans in 








™ For laudatory estimates of Hampton, see Du Bose and Ramage, Sewanee 
Review, vol. X, p. 364; McClure’s Recollections of Half a Century, pp. 406-414; a 
volumn of powepeper clippings in the Charleston Library. Excepting the frank 
criticisms of Tillman in Reminiscences of the Campaign of 1876, the writer de- 


pate for his critical estimate of Hampton on the verbal authority of those who 
now him. 
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1876, which met in Columbia, September 12. Chamberlain’s 
nomination, in spite of the News and Courier’s ostensible desire 
that he join the Democrats, and the repugnance of the Republi- 
cans for his reforming proclivities, was, by force of the bloody 
riot of Hamburg and the consequent radical crystalization of 
racial antipathies, a foregone conclusion. The opposition was 
led by Elliott, who put in nomination as Chamberlain’s oppo- 
nent T.C. Dunn. Once more the force of Chamberiain’s ora- 
tory made personal victory signal: he was nominated by a vote 
of eighty-eight to thirty-five along with a ticket of corrupt Re- 
publicans for whom he still cherished antipathies. Black sen- 
timent was firmly behind the entire ticket. A platform de- 
manding reform, protesting against white interference at Re- 
publican meetings, and endorsing Grant’s administration was 
adopted.*° 


®N. and C., Sept. 13-16; Allen, 304-5. 
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Very rarely, if at all, has the world changed so much in 
one century as in the hundred years since Herbert Spencer 
first saw the light in the little quiet town of Derby. As he 
says, in his early childhood the streams of England still ran 
pure and the air was reasonably free from the smoke and 
fumes of factory and furnace. There were quiet places in 
the countryside where he might cast his hook and line with 
expectation of due reward. But scarcely had he passed his 
teens until the bustle and roar of industry had drowned out 
the rural voices in his native villages, and agricultural and 
yeoman England was no more. Spencer himself, still in 
his twenties, helped as an engineer to survey and build the 
railroads which replaced, among others, the old stage coach on 
which, at the age of thirteen, he took his memorable trip to 
visit his uncle near Bath. By the age of thirty he found him- 
self entangled in the controversies of the parliamentary com- 
missions created to bring order out of the confused and over- 
grown transportation systems. Earlier still he entered willing- 
ly into the lists of political controversy on the side of those 
who struggled for the ballot and for civil reforms. He cham- 
pioned the newly rising movement for suffrage and rights of 
women, and was an early protagonist for freedom of thinking 
in religious matters. For his pains in this cause he won the 
title of “antichrist” from a clergyman who held public prayer 
in a hotel at which both were stopping, for the purpose of driv- 
ing out Spencer’s evil spirit. 

But so rapid was the progress of these liberal movements, 
which he championed so enthusiastically in the first third of 
his eighty-four years, that they passed him by, and in his age 
he either repudiated them or viewed them with misgivings for 
the future. What was at first the promise of democracy, later 
became the menace of socialism and a stagnant, regimented 
world. His early championship of freedom in the develop- 
ment of personality for women, and of thought for all, was 
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transformed into doubts as to the limits of human wisdom, 
and fears for the disintegration of the accumulated values 
and controls in civilization under the constant bombardment 
of a destructive criticism. In his last years he looked with 
kindness upon an aristocratic society, and, although he re- 
sented the criticism from an American contemporary—Mr. 
Henry George— he found a pleasant companionship with 
members of the nobility and men of wealth whose kind he had 
formerly despised as parasites and exploiters. He even paid 
public acknowledgment to the value of institutional religion 
as a most powerful, perhaps the most successful, agency for 
social control and conservation. But for himself, he was not 
able to find final comfort and restful illusionment in religious 
faith: for his highly critical mind had too long been active in 
beating to pieces the idols of tradition and custom. Such was 
in large measure the tragedy of the great intellect of Spencer, 
that it had helped to create an intellectual Frankenstein 
which in his later years—after the progress of events had 
moved beyond him—frightened him, and yet had so disillu- 
sioned him that he could find no peace by turning like Newman 
to the bosom of the church, or like Arnold to a calm faith in 
things as they are. At the end Spencer described himself as 
at once the most conservative and the most radical of men, 
which meant that he had seen a vision of surpassing promise, 
but his disillusionment from the study of men and democracy 
had left him without hope that it could ever be realized. 
Spencer’s education represents one of the great experiments 
of the world, of which all too little has been said. In the con- 
ventional sense he was not educated at all. Aside from some 
rather desultory schooling in classes, but little pressed because 
of his delicate health, almost all his training was by tutor, 
either in his father’s or his uncle’s families, or through his 
own efforts and studies. Of the languages he learned almost 
nothing, scarcely pausing with Latin and Greek, and acquir- 
ing only an imperfect reading knowledge of French after 
he had gone up to London and come in contact with Miss 
Evans’ interests in French philosophy and sociology. Conse- 
quently the modern literatures were closed to him, which was 
less of a catastrophe for him than it might have been, in view 
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of the fact that throughout the greater portion of his life 
he read little anyway. Although he wrote some of the clear- 
est and best balanced prose in the English language, which 
one may read for sheer pleasure, regardless of the thought, 
he never made any formal study of English, not even as a 
basis for his essay on Style. 

It was rather in the method of his education that he had 
such an exceptional experience. He was trained in the prob- 
lem method from infancy. His father, who gave his best 
thought early and late to his training, would take him on 
walks to bring him into direct contact with nature, not only 
for the sake of developing an aesthetic appreciation in him, but 
even more to stimulate his curiosity as to cause and effect 
in natural phenomena. This method of causal interpretation 
was also applied by his father with equally marked effect in 
mathematics and the sciences, in which both father and son 
were particularly interested. Spencer never did acquire a 
liking for the mere assembling of facts, and later in his life 
the factual type of mind became genuinely repulsive to him. 
Nor was his mind congested and impeded with a lot of con- 
ventional but useless “cultural” material drawn from the 
classics, the mythologies, the organized gossip about literary 
men and artists, the scandals and ambitions of kings, and the 
other small talk of education, which ruins so many naturally 
good minds by producing intellectual stasis, and developing an 
aesthetic attitude at the expense of the rational. Thanks to his 
father’s persistent training and his own later habits, there per- 
haps never lived a philosopher more enthusiastically bent upon 
explaining the phenomena which he actually observed, rather 
than the mass of accumulated testimony and opinion about it. 

His tremendous reputation throughout the world in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century—for his fame spread 
even to the orient, with the result that at one stage of Japan’s 
national awakening he became something of a patron saint in 
philosophy to her people—was due primarily to his vigorous 
method of intellectual attack. It gave him an altogether un- 
deserved advantage over his contemporaries: for, while they 
amassed data from which they more or less hesitatingly drew 
conclusions which have not been quickly overturned, he rushed 
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impetuously to the creation of hypotheses to explain all the 
phenomena which came within his purview. Since his hypoth- 
eses were not infrequently based on insufficient data, his 
theories have not stood the test of time so well as those more 
carefully drawn by his contemporaries of lesser reputation. 
Consequently it is not always easy for the generation which 
has come to maturity since his death, in 1903, to realize that 
for the last thirty-five years of the ninetenth century no other 
name, except that of Darwin, seemed so great as Spencer’s; 
and to many his fame transcended even that of the author of 
The Origin of Species. 

This unconventional individualized training which his 
father lavished upon and encouraged in the son produced two 
effects with far reaching consequences. In the first place it 
rendered his thinking remarkably detached from the aesthetic, 
intellectual and social preconceptions of his time. He had 
not been made by the public schools and the universities into 
a typical Englishman or a typical anything. This trait of 
striking out straight to a new idea, regardless of the personal 
feelings of others or the national prejudices, went with him 
throughout his life. It made him at once the most original 
and, among the traditionalists, one of the most unpopular 
philosophic figures of his time. Such a free spirit was badly 
needed to break the smug traditionalized intellectual barriers 
in England, which so hampered the work of men like Darwin, 
Huxley, Hooker, and their co-workers. Without doubt all of 
these men spoke more freely because Spencer spoke so boldly 
and with such carelessness of public criticism. He could 
afford to be free, for after severing his connection with the 
Economist in his early thirties he never again held a position 
with pay, or was dependent upon public preferment, although 
he might have had professorships and even the rectorship of 
St. Andrews. Through his fifteen years of intense struggle 
for recognition he lived from the proceeds of three small in- 
heritances from two uncles and his father, and through the 
years of his fame from the sale of his books in England and 
especially in the United States, where he had won generous 
friends in the persons of Professor E. L. Youmans, John 
Fiske, and the Appletons. 
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But if his education rendered him detached with reference 
to the orthodox ideas and prejudices of his time, it also made 
him highly subjective and personal in his reactions to what 
he saw. Scornful and tactless as he was with regard to con- 
ventions, he could not get outside himself in his interpreta- 
tions. He and his father were injured financially by public 
sanitary requirements as to housing; consequently he found it 
impossible to think well of state regulation of public health and 
housing. His own education having been private and personal, 
he never ceased to belittle the value of state schools. He 
early came into conflict with established religion; so in his 
sociology he viewed the priestly class as merely a guild of 
wonder-working parasites. In his childhood he grew up largely 
under the leadership of his own will; as a result, throughout 
his writings laissez faire and Utilitarian philosophy are the 
dominant notes of his political and ethical creeds. He tells 
us that he never developed tolerance in argument, but sought 
always to make his point rather as a debater than as an im- 
partial philosopher. He selected his food according to personal 
preferences rather than with meticulous care for his suffering 
digestion; and he confides that he regretted the less never 
having married, because he was so critical and exacting of 
others that probably no woman he would have cared for could 
have been happy with him. In spite of all this ingrained sub- 
jectivism in his reactions to facts, he is largely detached and 
unsparing in his understanding of himself. He knew his weak- 
nesses, his procrastination and his temperamental biases, even 
when he did not try to change them. 

Only in his later years did he develop a strong emotional 
complex which tended toward self-pity, and:this was mainly 
the result of his protracted illness. For almost fifty years— 
from the age of thirty-five—he could work only part time, 
usually not over three hours a day. Toward the end of his 
intellectual career, especially after his trip to America in the 
full flower of his fame, he went for long periods without 
working at all, and at his best usually could not exceed out 
of each twenty-four hours five ten-minute periods of dicta- 
tion, with long intervals between. These limitations upon his 
working time made it impossible to read extensively, although 
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he employed assistants to collect and tabulate data; and Hux- 
ley, Hooker, Lubbock, Tyndall and other friends often set him 
right with the critical fruits of their own studies. As a 
result he was thrown back upon long solitary walks or days 
indoors, in which a constant stream of ideas went through his 
teeming brain (he could not sleep at night because of them) 
and arranged themselves in regular order for his brief period 
of dictation on the following morning. Few writers have 
“thought” so much in proportion to the time spent in writing. 
Yet he describes his thinking as peculiarly effortless and spon- 
taneous. One result of the disproportionate amounts of time 
given to thought and composition is that his exposition is 
extremely logical and clear. The other is that his method was 
largely deductive instead of inductive ; his hypotheses, although 
remarkably brilliant, not always standing the tests of time. 
Few men in history have accomplished so much under such 
tremendous handicaps. He worked with such persistence, 
economizing almost every moment of time—even to the point 
of revising manuscripts by the roadside on his walks or in his 
frequent and long vacations, and denying himself public 
honors and remunerative lecture engagements and even pro- 
fessorships—in order that he might complete his system of 
synthetic philosophy before he died. If there are any literary 
heroes, his persistence against great and painful odds entitles 
him to be one of them. 

Although even-tempered, almost cold in his temperment, 
Spencer can hardly be said to have been a contented or a happy 
man. Few men in history would have gone to the end with so 
stupendous a program in the face of persistent neurasthenia 
and under the ban of early popular neglect and even disap- 
proval. His treatment by the reviewers and the public proably 
had much to do with his distrust of popular intelligence, which 
grew with his age. His illness and his disappointments might 
have been greatly mitigated by family life, but that was not 
financially possible while still he had his youth. He deliber- 
ately chose between marriage and the career he had planned 
for himself, quite as much from a sense of his duty, however, 
as from personal ambition. From his early thirties into his 
fifties, the lack of feminine companionship was strong in his 
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subconsciousness. After George Eliot’s alliance with Lewes, 
he had no intimate women friends, although he greatly ap- 
preciated the little kindnesses shown him by the ladies at the 
country houses or on the picnics to which he was invited by 
his friends. As he grew older, he developed a half fatherly and 
half sentimental interest in the young ladies of his acquain- 
tance, who were for the most part the daughters of his earlier 
women friends; and finally in his days of invalidism he con- 
ceived strong attachments for the small daughters of this 
second generation of feminine friends, even “borrowing” them 
for short periods for the sake of their companionship. The 
children were as fond of him as he of them. Of close friends 
among men he had many, some of them—notably his boy- 
hood companion, Lott, and Youmans—having for him a deep 
and tender affection. His loyalty to friends was deep, abiding 
in many cases throughout life. Yet one never loses the con- 
sciousness of a persistent underlying struggle in his subcon- 
sciousness. It was the penalty he paid for his persistency in 
following an ideal. In this sense Spencer was profoundly sym- 
tomatic of his age and of genius everywhere. He had cut 
loose from the trammels of his time, and he could find no rest, 
except in his aim—and this was only the quasi calm of his 
persistent striving. It is one of the tragedies of our civilization 
that its great men must be so detached and alone. 

But if in his emotional strains Spencer was symptomatic 
of the great mass of men and women in this age of transition, 
he was as little so in his understanding of his time as any 
genius who evr lived. Living at the time of the development 
of the theory of evolution, and himself making one of the 
largest contributions to its philosophic method, he yet did not 
understand the tendencies of the social evolution then in 
progress everywhere about him. This was his greatest failure 
as a philosopher. Although he preached the growing com- 
plexity of society under an industrial régime, he did not grasp 
the necessity for a growing compactness of social organization 
and control. His face was set backward toward laissez faire 
and voluntary associations which disdain the protection and 
the restraints of the state. In part this view was born of his 
non-conformist fears of the autocratic aggressiveness of the 
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state, which has been greatly heightened in our day as a result 
of the great war and the perfidy of governments. But govern- 
ments and states are not the same. The remedy lies not in the 
destruction of state organization, but in its rationalization; in 
the capture of the state as the working corporation by an in- 
telligent democratic will. This tendency in social evolution 
Spencer did not see, and his writings on ethics and politics 
and sociology constitute great tracts directed against it. 

As an ardent anti-militarist he strongly opposed the im- 
perialistic tendencies of British policy during the last half 
of his life. He attributed these to the machinations of office- 
holders and the nobility, who desired military and civil posi- 
tions abroad for their sons and themselves. His dogma that 
militarism is the exclusive correlate of a barbarian society, 
while peace is the natural correlate of an industrial order—a 
dogma which has contaminated such modern publicists as 
Normal Angell—blinded him to the fact that in the develop- 
ment of foreign markets armies are the natural tools of the 
trading and financial classes when they control the govern- 
ment. He knew next to nothing of modern industrial society. 
His athropological bias (anthropology was then the accepted 
method of approach to sociology) circumscribed his social 
viewpoint to the barbarian cultures. Canon Barnett says that 
Spencer knew no modern history, that he was so ignorant of 
current social and political tendencies that he could not carry 
on an intelligent conversation with regard to them. It is not 
strange, then, that this great philosopher was not equipped to 
play the role of prophet to the social development of the fu- 
ture, and it is a great misfortune that through the formative 
decades around the close of the nineteenth century, most of 
our sociological thinkers were under the spell of his prophecy, 
and that some still are, especially in regard to the theory of 
the state. 

Two contributions of transcendant importance in the world 
of thought he did make. More than any other man—more 
than Darwin himself, or Huxley, vastly more than such able 
imitators as John Fiske and Professor Youmans—he popular- 
ized the doctrine of evolution. He was not the first to grasp 
the developmental hypothesis, as he termed it, nor did he 
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make the most painstaking contributions to it. But his grasp of 
its general principles and the universal sweep he gave to its 
applications in thought challenged the attention of thinkers 
throughout the intellectual world. He became the high priest 
of the doctrine, as it were, and gained for himself both the 
love and the hatred which belong to high priests everywhere. 
He made no mean contributions to the theory itself. In the 
field of the general philosophy of evolution—as set forth in 
his First Principles—his is the first great name; for his pre- 
decessors, such as Lyell and Darwin, had worked in special 
fields, and largely with the simple inductive method, rather 
than with general synthetic conclusions. In the special field 
of sociology his contributions to the theory of evolution far 
outshone those of any other writer of his time. In respect 
to the volume of his contributions in this field, he has scarcely 
yet been surpassed; but naturally such men as Hobhouse, 
Frazer, and Westermarck, with a generation of scientific in- 
vestigation to their advantage, have done more careful work, 
and have in many respects arrived at better tested results. 
What he did in popularizing the theory of evolution is close- 
iy comparable with what he accomplished in the way of making 
inductive generalization from scientifically collected and tested 
data respectable. It has become the habit of many present 
day commentators to dismiss Spencer with the statement that 
he was a deductivist. Even in the periods of his greatest pro- 
ductivity Spencer, to his great chagrin and irritation, met this 
accusation. In a large measure it is true, but to be content 
with such a self-righteous reflection is to miss the full signifi- 
cance of the conditions—historic, intellectual and personal— 
under which he worked. We must not forget that Spencer 
was an intellectual pioneer, one of the greatest in the history 
of thought. His tremendous intellectual urge carried him on 
to generalizations far beyond the well-traveled ways With 
all the ardor which characterized our own Boones and Carsons 
and Kentons, in a different field, his spirit led him to blaze 
new trails in the world of knowledge. If at times—perhaps 
often—he was misled in his way by intellectual mirages, or 
if he miscalculated the distance of his objectives in an un- 
familiar atmosphere, or mistook objects on his mental horizon, 
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such mistakes do not necessarily constitute a proof of his 
lack of greatness. Only a great intellectual adventurer could 
have made such errors, for only a great one would have ven- 
tured so far. Smaller men coming after may easily correct 
his misinterpretations 

But with all his limitations arising from his practice of 
hinking ahead of his time, his inability to read and to collect 
data for himself, with his nervous incapacity for sustained 
monotonous effort, such as Darwin was habituated to, he was 
an uncompromising advocate of the virtues of the inductive 
method. He inspired others with his passion, and in large 
measure he led in the application of sociology and ethics of 
the method of collecting great masses of data for generaliza- 
tion, which had already been established in the biological 
sciences. His stupendous collection of materials known as the 
Descriptive Sociology, which he personally financed, and which 
is still much used, affords a strong testimonial to his devotion 
to inductive generalization. The fact that the inductive 
method, especially as based on anthropological materials, was 
applied so much earlier to sociology than to economics, or 
political science, is largely, if not mainly, due to the influence 
of Herbert Spencer. At a time when economic theory was 
still floundering in the meshes of metaphysical speculation and 
formal logic, Spencer and his followers were giving social 
theory a background of definite concrete data. That circum- 
stances sometimes led him to unwarranted conclusions from 
his incomplete or imperfect data is much less significant than 
that he made the attempt when it was by no means the pre- 
vailing practice, and preached the doctrine when a priori 
speculation still enjoyed great prestige in both the sociological 
and theological worlds of thought. But more important still 
for the growth of the social sciences is the fact that he lent 
the tremendous carrying power of his name to the creation 
of popular respect for scientific methods of thinking, just as 
for the theory of evolution. 

Thus, in spite of some errors of method and, at points, 
his weakness of knowledge, Spncer must remain a unique in- 
tellectual figure of the age. It would be too easy in our 
hurry and strain of further transition to forget him. As a 
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man he was greater than his philosophy, although the fame 
of that long filled the world and its major contentions have 
done so much to transform our thinking for the better. The 
experiment of his education is worth repeating, if some other 
parent as intelligent and as self-sacrificing as his father can be 
found to conduct it. It might be improved upon by exercising 
greater care in the training of the will of future social theorists 
in objective attitudes. It was an accident—a disastrous one— 
that a nervous breakdown early cut Spencer off from the 
major sources of his data by- denying him the power to read. 
But for this his contribution of content might have equalled 
his fame. The crying need of our complex social world is for 
the detached and intellectually untrammeled interpreter who 
can take our sadly jumbled mass of accumulated social data 
and tell us what it all means. Perhaps Spencer came a little 
too early to sense fully the direction of events, and the acci- 
dent to his health destroyed half his tools. But at least the 
memory of Spencer may be kept green as an inspiration to the 
men who emulate his intellectual ardor and sincerity in the 
future. 











John G. De Brahm 


A. J. Morrison 
Washington, D. C. 


Plowden C. J. Weston, of South Carolina, who in 1856 
printed at London a hundred and twenty-one copies of a book 
he called Documents Relating to the History of South Carolina, 
includiny; De Brahm’s Philosophico-Historico-H ydrogeography 
of South Carolina, said in his advertisement: “The original of 
the following treatise by De Brahm is, I believe, in the library 
of Harvard University, accompanied by many maps and plans 
which I have not in my copy. More than one transcript is in 
existence; mine was purchased at a sale in New York three 
years back. Beyond the particulars of the author’s advertise- 
ment i know nothing of Dr Brahm’s life, but he lived within 
the memory of persons now alive, much addicted to alchemy 
and wearing a long beard.” 

At Mr. Weston’s suggestion we will turn to what De Brahm 
said in that advertisement composed in the year 1772. “The 
author,” wrote De Brahm in his slightly dislocated English, 
“The author begins his remarks in the year 1751 when with a 
number of 160 German colonists reinforced in eleven months 
after by a like number (the relations and acquaintances of the 
former) he established the flourishing settlement of Bethany in 
Georgia during the reign of his majesty of most glorious mem- 
ory King George the Second, and made a survey of the frontier 
or eastern part of that province, to which joining the surveys 
of William Bull, Esq., Lieut. Governor of South Carolina, he 
delivered to the public the first map of South Carolina and 
Georgia [published by Jefferys, Oct. 20, 1757]. In the year 
1755 he fortified Charlestown in South Carolina. In 1756 he 
erected Fort Loudoun on the west side of the Apalachian 
Mountains on Tanessee, one of the Mississipi branches. In 
1757 he. fortified Savannah and erected a fort at Ebenezer in 
Georgia. In 1761 he directed the construction of Fort George 
on Coxpur Island in the Sound of Savannah river. From 
1765 to the present time he is employed in measuring the west- 
ern Atlantic Coast, the Martyrs at Cape Florida, and the East- 
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ern Coast of the Gulf of Mexico.” It is to be supposed that 
during these years De Brahm kept his beard rather short and 
found little time for alchemy. His description of his work 
at Fort Loudoun shows him to have been a first-rate military 
engineer. Government thought so and made him Surveyor 
General for the Southern District of North America in 1764. 

De Brahm’s Georgia material was printed in 1849 in forty- 
nine copies quarto by Mr. Wymberley Jones, of Wormsloe, 
near Savannah,! from transcripts most carefully superinterided 
by John Langdon Sibley, then assistant librarian at Harvard. 

In these Georgia chapters De Brahm tells something more 
of himself and his work, to-wit, in his dedication to the King: 
“By your Majesty’s commission, dated the 26th of June, 1764, 
I had the honour to be appointed Surveyor for the Southern 
District of North America and was ordered to make general 
surveys both of the inlands and sea coasts, with the soundings 
as well on the coast as within the harbours, to obtain their lati- 
tudes and longitudes, and make such remarks as might conduce 
to the security and information of your Majesty’s subjects who 
may navigate those seas. 

“These observations and remarks, as well as every other 
which can tend to convey a precise knowledge of the actual state 
and limits of the country, the quantity of acres, the principal 
rivers and harbours, the nature and produce of the soil, and in 
what points capable of improvement, I was ordered to report 
in maps and separate descriptions. . . . . And since the his- 
tory of Georgia takes its origin from that of South Carolina; 
and that of East Florida, though the eldest in discovery yet the 
youngest in English possession, joins with great affinity to the 
history both of South Carolina and Georgia, I could not make 
my reports to your Majesty with precision were I, by begin- 
ning with East Florida, [for which surveys had been especially 
ordered], to reverse the materials of which the roots are in 
those ancient provinces and the branches only reach to East 
Florida. I therefore most humbly beg leave to commence my 
Historical Report from South Carolina. . . . . And I 


1The Wymberley Jones De Renne Georgia Library, at ““Wormsloe,” established 
by the son of the editor of De Brahm, and maintained by his grandson. [See 
Georgia Historical Quarterly, June 1918, photograph of the Library and description 
of manuscript contents. } 
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hope that my inserting several branches of philosophy will not 
be thought useless or superfluous, but rather suitable compan- 
ions to the principal object in my report; the more so, as my 
office I am charged with would be imperfectly executed if not 
philosophically, or rather by the near infallible rules of Phi- 
losophy which is unlimited in her province and excludes 
nothing.” 

Around the year 1774 De Brahm was in London. He had 
gone there no doubt expecting that the Board of Trade would 
issue in book form his Observations on the Southern Depart- 
ment, but he had business more particularly his own, such as 
the printing of his Levelling Balance and Counter Balance, and 
his Zonical Tables for the 25 Northern and Southern Climates, 
both published at London in 1774, and requiring the presence 
of the author to see about the proofs. The fall of 1775 De 
Brahm returned to Charleston on H. M. Ship Cherokee. His 
wife had died at Charleston in 1774, leaving him a family of 
girls. Early in 1776 he married Mrs. Mary Drayton Fen- 
wick, widow of Edward Fenwick and daughter of Thomas 
Drayton. Mrs. Fenwick had a number of children and had 
been a widow but a year. The marriage was doubtless one of 
policy in that unsettled time. Surveyor General De Brahm 
was much put out by the Revolution. A correspondent of 
Governor Tonyn, of East Florida, the middle of October, 1775, 
spoke of Captain Ferguson of the Cherokee (then lying in Re- 
bellion Road), and added “De Brahm, who he brought out, has 
been plaguing us with his being impeded in carrying on the 
service he was ordered, but the Governor [Lord William Camp- 
bell], has cut him very short—a fine time to talk of his surveys 
of a country we are in a doubt to whom it may belong.” De 
Brahm, it seems, gave some assistance in the defence of 
Charleston against the British. He was very much attached 
to Charleston and to South Carolina. In his description of 
Charleston he observed: “A society of men which in religion, 
government and negotiation avoids whatever can disturbe peace 
and quietness will always grow and prosper: So will this city 
and province, whoose inhabitants was from its beginning re- 
nound for concord, compleasance, courteousness and tenderness 
towards each other, and more so towards foreigners without 
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regard or respect of nation or religion. . . . South Carolina 
preferably to all other Southern provinces has been aboundantly 
blessed not only with a knowledge and zeal in religion, but also 
with real piety in their conversations and famely devotions, by 
all their actions showing that Christianity consists not only in 
out but also in inward piety.” 

Practically very little more can be added regarding the life 
of De Brahm. He was named John Gerar (or Gerard) Wil- 
liam, and it is said had been a captain “in the service of the 
Emperor.” Whether he was an Austrian, a Hanoverian, or a 
Belgian does not appear. Relinquishing his scientific manu- 
scripts in his old age he said (History of the Province of Geor- 
gia, Dedication): “The period of these world’s empires dis- 
tressed England; of course, myself an unprotected single ob- 
ject (a grain in the magnitude of the British empire) am left 
unprovided from 1783 to 1798 in my 81 of age, in this state the 
original materials of my office remain unrequested in my pos- 
session. I have this 1st day of the XIth month 1798 delivered in 
the hands of Phineas Bond, consul general of Great Britain for 
the States of America, these materials compiled in four folio 
volumes, whereof this is the third, containing as within special 
surveys of the provinces Georgia and South Carolina.” So De 
Brahm was living, at the age of eighty-one, towards the end of 
1798. His wife died in 1806, and in her will mentioned him 
as dead. His residence for some years before his death seems 
to have been at Philadelphia. His publishers there were Zach- 
ary Poulson and Francis Bailey. 

In a practical way John G. William de Brahm was a South- 
ern American at a time when the South was powerfully en- 
gaged in the work of Americanization. It is of interest to 
know at some length what so capable an observer thought of 
Americanization then. In his account of Georgia (p. 22) De 
Brahm set forth his philosophy as touching Nova Novae Orbis 
instauratio: “The author has made a peculiar observation of 
those Germans with whom he made the settlement of Bethany, 
among whom were very few well built attitudes, and much less 
likely faces, and very few of them has to this day learned as 
much English as to make themselves tolerably understood, nor 
is any English family settled among them, and their schools as 
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also divine services are all in the German language; this not- 
withstanding the children born there are of a genteel attitude, 
of likely and some very handsome countenances, and what is as 
peculiar all speak English as easy as the German language, for 
which the author allows the following causes: That the par- 
ents when in Germany their native country they laboured un- 
der hard oppressions, in time of war more than in time of 
peace, also under great cares and anxieties to raise their taxes 
and quit rents, which kept their minds always pressed with a 
gloomy downcast. . . . . But coming to America where 
they enjoy the sweets of peace and the bounties of Liberty, 
where they have all things in abundance surrounding their 
houses, and but smal] taxes to pay to the legislator and a 
smaller quit rent to their humane king, their minds are raised 
and elevated with joy and gladness, which although it cannot 
be so lively imbossed on their outworn and callous counte- 
nances, yet it is printed with full and sweet characters on the 
delicate features of their babes. . . . And as their minds 
are not perplexed, consequently not weakened in their liquid 
spring, as those of their parents have been, their memories like 
soft wax take and retain all the impressions of sounds and 
words they receive.” 

De Brahm took an interest in his fellow citizens and liked 
them much, and was of course struck with the wit and physique 
of the Creeks and the Cherokees. Of the Carolina and Georgia 
European Americans, he said, “he was often surprised at the 
good and sound judgments and argumentations of men whom 
he knew had been brought up entirely to mechanism without 
any more education than reading and writing, they after ac- 
quiring estates being in easy circumstances of life and in a 
country not as yet debauched by European luxuries, they ap- 
plied themselves to reading good authors of which (yea, of the 
best) America has no reason to complain of a want. ‘ There 
is scarcely a house in the cities, towns or plantations but what 
have some choice authors, if not libraries, of religious, philo- 
sophical and political authors. Booksellers endeavor to import 
the newest editions and take care'to commission the best, well 
knowing they will not encumber their shops long, but soon find 
admirers and purchasers, besides that many of their books they 
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write for are commissioned by the inhabitants. This province 
was scarce thirty years settled before it had three fine libraries 
in the city of Savannah, the fourth at Ebenezer, and a fifth 
9634 miles from the sea [De Brahm’s?] upon the stream of 
Savannah. In these libraries could be had books wrote in the 
Caldaic, Hebrew, Arabec, Siriac, Coptic, Malabar, Greek, 
Latin, French, German, Dutch and Spanish, besides the Eng- 
lish, viz: in thirteen languages.” 

How many of these tongues were De Brahm’s there is no 
telling. Plowden Weston had heard that the author of his 
Harvard transcripts was at last much given to alchemy, and 
an alchemist, we should suppose, must know languages. But 
there is evidence, in his own extant works, that De Brahm 
could read strange books and grew to be a thorough mystic. 
Our American mystics of the eighteenth century have been 
largely forgotten. De Brahm has been forgotten. From a 
Charleston deed, an instrument of writing, it appears that in 
1791 De Brahm was resident in Philadelphia. That year he 
brought out at Philadelphia his Time An Apparition of Etern- 
ity. The copy of this book in Washington was once owned by 
Thomas Jefferson, and the copy at the British Museum shows 
manuscript notes by the author himself, who wrote a very fair 
hand forsooth. He was a methodical man and did not allow 
his speculations to ruffle him. In 1795 he published at Phila- 
delphia an extraordinary book, one hundred and eleven small 
but closely printed pages, which he entitled Apocalyptic Gno- 
mon. This gnomon, from the title page, points out eternity’s 
divisibility rated with time. And the author in his advertise- 
ment explains: “Now by what expedient that part of Eternity 
called Time can be and is reduced unto measure is the prospect 
in the places following.” 

This book in its learned and faithful deduction of chro- 
nology indicates the manifestation of Time by the Apocalyptic 
gnomon in three eras: The First Era, that in which there was 
the first sounding of the voice of the Eternal female seed; the 
Second Era, when there was the second sounding of that voice; 
the Third Era, “inviting all men unto new birth in her mani- 
fested essence to prevent partial self-solution through Reason.” 
The author remarks at p. 23: “Know ye, who can, with Rea- 
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son’s greatest subtility, not comprehend Time’s essence and 
existence, you are declared not guilty, because of Reason’s in- 
capacity to comprehend what is beyond it, sealed in Under- 
standing’s anointing ; but ye cannot be deemed guiltless for not 
denying and disowning Reason and striving for Understand- 
ing.” The author’s Third Era (the rule of reason made as 
naught), is to end, we gather, in a new earth in full through the 
Fire of Love—Eden’s streams to flow again in their original 
beds, the earth to rejoice in excellent arborisation, treasuring 
most acceptable and most salubrious fruits and balsamicks— 
the general state of things as they were when the Earth was 
Eden “before men eloped from Love’s presence, made abortion 
by neglect of attendance, out of the Eternal Female, and im- 
mersed in the extensiveness of the Male.” 

De Brahm’s philosophy in this Apocalyptic Gnomon, 
whether or not in any way effectual to an Eden on earth, is un- 
questionably a modern philosophy. Note what he says at the 
end of his book: “The Eternal Seed [eternal feminine prin- 
ciple] has borne with consummate meekness during six weeks 
(rated at 6,000 years, Time flowing) all the oppositions and 
contradictions of Reason’s and the Male’s empire.” De Brahm 
then speaks of the latter blood-drunkenness of mankind, and 
of “Reason’s dread wrath which they would not yield to be 
annihilated by the all consuming fire of Love,” which come, 
behold an end of Time. 











The Art of a Minor Poet 


Louis C. ZUCKER 
The University of Wisconsin 


FRANCIS LEDWIDGE was born of Irish peas- 
ants in Slane, a village the quintessence of pastoral 
Meath. At sixteen, he was in Dublin, a grocer’s 
clerk; but he broke away and tramped thirty miles 
to his mother’s cottage, so poignant was even now 
his undying home-longing. In 1913, he sent an old 
copy-book full of verses to Lord Dunsany to learn 
whether there was any good in them. Lord Dun- 
sany hailed the peasant lad, whom he found road- 
mending in Meath, as the pure singer of Nature he 
had been lonely for; and until the end he was Led- 
widge’s editor. In 1914, Ledwidge joined Dun- 
sany’s battalion of the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 
He served at the Dardanelles and Soloniki, in Servia 
and Egypt. He fell in Flanders in 1917, at the age 
of twenty five. A short while before the sudden 
end, he wrote to Katharine’ Tynan,—who has af- 
firmed of him, that “Unlike Burns, he was all gen- 
tlehood”—“I am always home-sick. I hear the 
roads calling and the hills and the rivers wondering 
where Iam . . . You have no idea of how I suffer 
with this longing for a swish of the reeds at Slane.” 

His published books are: Songs of the Fields 
(1916), Songs of Peace (1917) and Last Songs 
(1918), with Introductions by Lord Dunsany and 
published by Herbert Jenkins, London. 


No other poet so often rises out of Ledwidge’s poems as 
Yeats; and first knowledge will see Ledwidge germane to 
Keats; an ardent brightness of line, in later poems, trails the 
flame of Herrick. Yet, above all, he is unlike these others— 
Yeats takes the charms of open nature as material for a 
beauty of his own ideal, and for symbolic beauty—he trans- 
mutes his first vision of the earth, keeping only a few actual 
traditional things for permanent symbols; Keats and Herrick 
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are Hellenes, to whom nature comes in flame, and for whom 
her overflowing sensuousness is a stir to the voluptuousness 
of the rose-sandalled philosophers ; but Ledwidge holds to his 
immediate absolutely natural vision, as a naive nature—volup- 
tuary, and so he remains. 

Slane is his universe—likely, it is the ordinary ancient Irish 
village, as fertile and quiet as the old places in Andalusia—as 
beautiful, in season, as the constellated skies, and as unexciting 
to the sane. But for this Irish peasant, the skies and flowers 
and birds, with all their soul-influencing galaxies, are his vital 
being. With his clear, knowing eye and love of place of the 
old race, and his abnormal fervor, he perceives the growing, 
moving things, flora or fauna—hardly any unfamiliar thing— 
and puts into his book, not merely their color and sound, but 
the grace, élan, mood, seemingly human purposefulness, ner- 
vous temper, of their motion or stillness—actual or divined. 
In the wake of the stirred silences of the early evening, he 
feels far splendors flicker (“In the Mediterranean”). He 
knows the life that is acting out in hollows; he finds the glit- 
tering pleasure hidden by other admired things. And this 
whole virile play of the élan vital, in all its gradations, almost 
imperceptible reverberations, vividly discerned and heightened, 
set in native spaces and artless infinitudes of pure blue or 
flaming-white, lives upon his saint-white soul, communicating 
to him immediately its feelings, so that his poems give the life, 
in all fulness of beauty, in its air, its own feeling, the poet’s 
feel of the whole, the disturbance in his heart—as has been 
said, in a naive, sturdy simplicity, with a ripening sense of the 
pathos of it all. 

Such is his world—without the witching persons and com- 
munal play of Herrick, without the pervasive concern with 
vivid human semblances of Keats or Rossetti; the personages 
he alludes to are, almost all, shadowy and have the same part 
in his settings as human figures do in post-impressionist land- 
scapes. And his apperception admits only the Slane which the 
lone tiller in the fields, in the line of a time-old knowledge, 
can know.! More explicity he sings 









2In “The Homecoming of the Sheep’’ do you catch Slane or Hellas? 
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In FRANCE 
The silence of maternal hills 
Is round me in my evening dreams; 
And round me music-making bills 
And mingling waves of pastoral streams. 


Whatever way I turn I find 

The path is old unto me still. 

The hills of home are in my mind, 

And there I wander as I will. 
February 3rd, 1917. 


When the pangs of disappointment, of bitter wisdom, get 
barnacled in his soul, he still perceives them lyrically, as pecu- 
liar arrangements of his cosmos, turning his heart asmoulder, 
the while, perhaps, certain persons are before his vision; and 
when he is moved to analysis of emotion in a person, where 
he speaks out of his primordial mind, the outward signs and 
changes take him always to his skies, fields, and loves there 
habitationed,—beautiful for their own gorgeous lyric sake 
first. 

You looked as sad as an eclipséd moon 

Above the sheaves of harvest, and there lay 

A light lisp on your tongue, and very soon 

The petals of your deep blush fell away; 

White smiles that come with an uneasy grace 

From inner sorrow crossed your forehead fair, 

When the wind passing took your scattered hair 

And flung it like a brown shower in my face. 
(Before the Tears) 

In his seclusive way, he approaches the heart of mankind— 
of plain, rural, perhaps untutored mankind,—by way of soli- 
tary things once used, now cast-off: old far-wandered boots,— 
by way of lonely places, marked with the vicissitudes or ano- 
dynes of men—“the battered bin that heard the ragman’s 
story,” “blackened places where . . . circuses made din”—by 
way of solitary or turonging somber places, deeming it 

“Noble love 
To sing of live or dead things in distress 
And wake memorial memories above.” 


Such is for Ledwidge the greater workaday world—storied 
driftings along his unchanging lanes. Yet, beloved and nat- 
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ural as his world is to him, certain of the ardently imaginative 
modern poets have turned his undertow of slight, unapparent 
wearying to a fitful hankering after fiery, mysteriously sen- 
suous places—after Babylon [A.E.?] (“After My last Song”). 

Ledwidge feels his world with an earnest, divining, tender 
immediacy, a lyric rapture or lift of swelling heart; at times, 
with a hastening of rapturous beat, as in certain wild passages 
of Keats and Yeats, mingling appeals to our associations of 
tender, majestic, voluptuous, sweet-tuned, fantastic, imagi- 
native beauty or, with the same artistic power, to our moods 
of tragic strangeness, forlornness, perpetual defeat, interblent 
always with splendid nature-sensuousness. 

And evening found her thus, and night in state 
Walked thro’ the starlight, and a heavy tide 
Followed the yellow moon around her wait, 
And morning walked in wide. 
She lifted up her eyes and said, “You're late.” 
Then shook her head and sighed. 

(Waiting. ) 

When sundered from Slane, there rises in him a pounding, 
paining, yearning back to the luxuriance, gorgeous vitality, 
and peace; he has rapturous, burning vision of each particular 
space there, living in its own peculiar splendor ; a break springs 
in his heart, and, out of it, a hot high-maned surge, aglitter 
with many-colored fragments of dear, futile memories, with 
all his vain longings and burdens, all mingled in the one pas- 
sionate, hopeless sorrow. It is the consuming cry of the bird 
carried afar from its nest. 

On the heights of Crocknaharna, 
(Oh, thy sorrow Crocknaharna) 
On an evening dim and misty 
Of a cold November day, 
There I heard a woman weeping 
In the brown rocks and the grey. 
Oh, the pearl of Crocknaharna 
(Crocknaharna, Crocknaharna), 
Black with grief is Crocknaharna 
Twenty hundred miles away. 
(Crocknaharna) 
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Most inly, Ledwidge has spoken in the lines, 


“Like stepping-stones within a swollen river 
The hidden words are sounding in my brain.” 

A naive nature-worshipper, his being, at first, mainly in 
the world outside him, caressing of the gentle and the frail, 
kindled with the bright and the dynamic, with a deep racial 
feeling for the legendary, a son of the golden naked light, he 
was early fain of the majestic halo of more somber elements. 
The defeats which come perpetually to men of feeling were 
bound to visit and deepen him also—the Great War would 
surely have done enough, unaided. But, being purely a per- 
sonality of feeling—never as mature intellectually as Keats— 
he was easily affected by subtle emotional tendencies peculiar 
to such a personality, and by convergent influences from greater 
poetic minds. From reading, he early became anxious for pro- 
found-seeming motifs, and allowed himself to drift, under the 
influence, as I surmise, of Morris, Swinburne, Rossetti, Keats, 
Yeats, A. E. perhaps, and, it may be also, of certain modern 
Donnians—into a consciousness of weariness with Time’s 
changes, a darkness of amorous passion as idle as Petrarch’s, 
a submission to vague sorrow. Ledwidge’s one absolutely 
personal plaint was his passionate pleasure in and longing for 
Slane—the earth-child’s love of place. 


I’d make my heart a harp to play for you 
Love songs within the evening dim of day, 
Were it not dumb with ache and with mildew 
Of sorrow withered like a flower away. 
It hears so many calls from homeland places, 
So many sighs from all it will remember, 
From the pale roads and woodlands where your face is 
Like laughing sunlight running thro’ December. 
(To Eilish of the Fair Hair) 


Wherefore his devotion to the blackbird, as time out of 
mind associated in his soul with his home-fields, and also as 
symbol of Ireland as was the blackbird of Daricarn. He 
shares with impassioned sympathy the same emotion in Brooke. 

A little flock of clouds go down to rest 


In some blue corner off the moon’s highway, 
With shepherd winds that shook them in the West 
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To borrowed shapes of earth, in bright array, 

Perhaps to weave a rainbow’s gay festoons 

Around the lonesome isle which Brooke has made 

A little England full of lovely noons, 

Or dot it with his country’s mountain shade. 
(Evening Clouds) 


When life’s moves and war took him from Slane—I repeat 
it here for the sake of continuity—his lyric was more and 
more of his inmost being, so that now the passion inspired 
by the out-of-doors there, and his own one deep yearning, 
were interfused, with a perfected lyric and artistic power, in 
poems like “The Homecoming of the Sheep,” “To One Dead,” 
“Home,” “The Lure”. 


In fields of shady angles now 
I stand and dream in the half dark; 
The thrush is on the blossomed bough, 
Above the echoes sings the lark, 
And little rivers drop between 
Hills fairer than dark Mitylene. 

(The Lure) 


And with changes which for him were harsh, aided by his 
reading, fell on him the three-fold burden of time, bereave- 
ment, being. Naturally an undesponding soul, he was, by the 
shadow of uncertain doom, and by the deprivation of his loves, 
made melancholy unto death with a fatalistic languishment. 





This weary change from light to darkness fills 
My heart with twilight, and my brightest day 
Dawns over thunder and in thunder spills 

Its urn of gladness 

With a sadness 
Through which the slow dews drip 
And the bat goes over on a thorny wing. 
Is it a dream that once I used to sing 
From Aegean shores across her rocky isles, 
Making the bells of Babylon to ring 

Over the wiles 
That lifted me from darkness to the Spring? 

(The Departure of Proserpine) 


He came to utter himself, in moments, with the melan- 
choly, passion-weary gesture, the bitter swelling of heart, of 
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Dowson (“The Lost Ones”). It was tragic for Ledwidge to 
have come to this pass—he died before he was killed. 

A few poems go in the high-pitched chant of Yeats; 
“Thomas McDonagh,” among others, is even of Yeatsian 
imagery, while moving to the anguish of Chopin’s Marche. 

He shall not hear the bittern cry 
In the wild sky, where he is lain, 
Nor voices of the sweeter birds 


Above the wailing of the rain. 
(Thomas McDonagh) 


In the later poems Yeats comes out, time and again—those 
being of a more voluptuous ardor of tone, more given to 
trouvére’s language (“Youth”), of a different clarity, beat, 
and grace, though not an unnatural: 

And for her windows curtains white, 
With birds in flight and flowers in bloom, 
To face with pride the road to town, 
And mellow down her sunlit room. 
(Had I a Golden Pound) 

And other poems are interblent with Yeats’ timeless pathos 
and seer’s glow, and full-hearted, captivated beat (“The 
Find” )—brightly or silvery sweet, or dimmed sad-hearted. 
There are, too, incursions of Yeats’ fantastic mythic lore: 
“Fate” is a masterly instance. And at least one poem (“After 
My Last Song”) is adorned with a Yeatsian motif (“When 
I am old and grey and full of sleep”). In the Irish poems 
(“Before the War of Cooley,” etc.), William Morris seems 
to be the influence—Ledwidge, with his clear, earthly eye, 
could not follow where Oisin wandered. For discerning the 
subtler changes of mood as seen in a person’s face, he has 
found, quite suddenly, a finesse and finality, a dramatic, un- 
symbolic mysticism, a naked eloquence of poignancy which, 
I feel, verge toward Rossetti’s, without the Dantesque pomp, 
and with the plainer fervor of a simpler race. And strange 
to say, I have heard, now here, now there, the ecstatic wailing 
cadence of Wilde. In other words, Ledwidge is a soul of rap- 
ture for the beauty of the fields, of simple things, simple feel- 
ings—with a clear eye, with voice glowing into molten gold 
or silver, a heart growing into poignant discontent, a mind 
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wishing for the subtlety and elegiac grandeur it was denied— 
therefore yielding to the influences of the Pre-Raphaelite and 
neo-Celtic poets—influences which, therefore, kindled higher 
his own psyche, heightened his art, his beauty. 

We have looked at Ledwidge’s world and the conscious- 
ness in which he approached it—what of his imagination? Its 
terms are from the minds of the Slane people, and the life 
out-of-doors there, with a few from the sea, the Bible, and 
romance. What the eye has seen and the ear heard, the imagi- 
nation sees and hears with exceeding vividness: 

And he remembered me as something far 
In old imaginations, something weak 
With distance, like a little sparking star 
Drowned in the lavender of evening sea. 
(God’s Remembrance) 


And when the moon has gone and ocean spills 
Its waters backward from the trysting bar, 
And in dark furrows of the night there tills 
A jewelled plough .... 

(The Vision on the Brink) 


From its blue vase the rose of evening drops. 
Upon the streams its petals float away. 
The hills all blue with distance hide their tops 
In the dim silence falling on the grey. 
(Evening in England) 
It discerns imperceptible though haunting shades of hue 
and sound, 
Lovely wings of gold and green 
Flit about the sounds I hear, 
On my windows when I lean 


To the shadows cool and clear. 
(In the Mediterranean) 


Likewise it catches the dynamic in psychic silences, 
Yet something calls me with no voice 
And wakes sweet echoes in my mind. 
(The Lure) 
It makes deeper use of the mere lovely things of nature 
(“In the Shadows”). It imbues such a natural fact with 
immense human values, 
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A song in the wood, 

A ship on the sea. 

The song was for you 

And the ship was for me. 
(To One Dead) 

It opens out spacious and emotional infinitudes. Its stran- 
ger workings are motions under the influences already spoken 
of. It was, au fond, an imagination mirroring his immediately 
actualizing perceptive consciousness. 

Now in singing his cosmos, it is immediately actualized 
with words, each of which is immediately complete, full of 
the color, movement, vitality, sound, air, feel, and emotional 
value, of the thing or motion—with gentle words, delicate- 
sweet words, words aglow, words of sharp dynamic leap, 
gorgeous words, glamorously complete elementary color-words, 
words disclosing life (“finny quiets,” “ferny turnings”) or 
naming it (“And when the sunny rain drips from the edge 
of the midday wind”)—with most brief, swift strokes—the 
whole, musically modulated in mellifluously filed phrase, and 
set in a plasticity of flow, an amplitude of limpid clarity: 

. . . the twisted moon is low, 

And on the bubbles there are half-lit stars: 

Music and twilight: and the deep blue flow 

Of water: and the watching fire of Mars: 

The deep fish slipping thro’ the moonlit bars 

Make Death a thing of sweet dreams. . . 
(Music on Water) 


There are single lines as magical as those in Keats’ nature 
poems, “And silent changes color up the hedge.” 

Where the poet’s idea was larger than the simple phrase, 
it will be discernible even there, 

She leans across an orchard gate somewhere 
Bending from out the shadows to the light. 
(May) 

More and more the absolutely natural medium acquired 
silver-stringed overtones, and sensuous glamor and hauntings, 
and the tones of an older ardor. 

To complete the picture of Ledwidge as poet, the Irish 
poems should be painted in, before proceeding to the close 
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of the paper. They are of a nakedly simple, brief, half-hush- 
ful, half-elegiac beauty, verging toward the majesty of certain 
Biblical passages. A certain gleam suffuses them which is 
rare in the other poems. They, too, are full of words touch- 
ingly, fascinatingly immediate in their setting down an actual 
world, with persons and moods actual in their way. They are 
full of an impersonal pathos, and reverence of return to the 
ancient of the race. The dramatic element, important part as 
it is of the beauty, is embraced in a subduedly-ardent lyrical 
beat. It may be taken as symbolical of eternal human motives, 
but it is not mystical ;—simple as Rossetti’s “Staff and Scrip,” 
it is without the glowing flame and intense gorgeousness. A 
pattern of reverberating, if slender dramatic power, and of 
subtle thrill and lyric grace, “Before the War of Cooley” has 
not the high import of Antony’s dying scene in Shakespeare’s 
play, but I feel it is as fine in mere beauty—and here, as in the 
other narrative poems, are effortless, astonishing Wordsworth- 
ian wonders of portrayal (“And his grey head came shouting 
to the ground”). How majestic in almost shadowy sounds 
is the close of “The Passing of Caoilte.” 

And Caoilte, the thin man, was weary now, 

And nodding in short sleeps of half a dream: 

There came a golden barge down middle stream, 


And a tall maiden colored like a bird 
Pulled noiseless oars, but not a word she said. 


While written with absolute artistic earnest and racial feel- 
ing, I yet feel that, in the main, it all came—not the matter 
only, but also the imagery and air—from Ledwidge’s reading 
of the modernly popularized sources, and the new poets— 
chiefest of whom was Yeats. See “Thomas McDonagh,” 
“The Wedding Morning,” “The Death of Leag, Cuchulain’s 
Charioteer.” Dr. Douglas Hyde’s works were also of- fertile 
use to our poet. 

By way of final argument, let me include an analysis of 
the appeal of “The Homecoming of the Sheep”: 

Naive largeness, delicately gorgeous simplicity. 

Ledwidge’s natural. pagan-worship, of pure loveliness for 
itselfi—ardor in finding it, ardor of poignant surprise, with 
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hauntings of pangs of yearning, and pangs for the strange 
fragility of it all. 

The caressing closeness of Pre-Raphaelite vision. 

Wondrously immediate actualization of certain place, move 
ment, and mood, in all their color,—psychic, emotional, vital, 
motor fullness, touching the heart as with the side of a blade, 
shaking the blood with a ringing flower-strewn, fire-strewn 
waterfall. The lyric art is in a sort of magic mantle. 

The delicately modulated peace and sounds and hues—the 
absolute virtue pervading. 

A dominant, sensuously grateful atmosphere. 

Withal here is a poet—his soul not only in the line of an 
ancient race, but unswerved from it—his eye for the kind 
of actuality always charming with its voluptuously grateful 
sights and sounds, crystal clear—his peasant love of place in- 
extinguishable, yea, ever a poignant cry ;—surely these appeal 
to our racial memory. Combined with these, are a fervor of 
gold and mellifluence of silver, both in a medium giving the 
life which his eye, ear, and heart were fashioned for, wholly 
and immediately, and in a pervasive halo of virtue, of universal 
spontaneous sympathy, and utter unfamiliarity with intentional 
pain,—appealing to fundamental ecstasies, to deep-seated 
adoration of the creative intellect, to instinctive ultimate prefer- 
ence for Nirvana or Arcady. And all these fascinations have 
been heightened with influx from the magic of Yeats, Rossetti, 
Morris, and other poets of like tone and vision. 











Do We Need More Literature? 


H. Houston PeckHam 


Purdue University 


Last summer on a crowded train between Syracuse and 
Albany, I shared my seat with an exceptionally interesting old 
gentleman. His flat-topped derby, his Rutherford B. Hayes 
beard, his wing collar with black ascot scarf, and his detach- 
able cuffs, white, and worn cylindrically, stamped him as 
thoroughly of the old school. Many of the younger generation 
might have found him exasperatingly passé, but to me he was 
charmingly quaint. He proved to be, as I had suspected, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Old English in a college in Maine. After 
exchanging with me a few conventional pleasantries about 
York State weather and the present prohibitive cost of travel- 
ling in chair-cars, he drew from his alligator valise a “Modern 
Language Notes” and a “Harper’s.” The latter, he hastened 
to explain, was his light reading, and had sadly deteriorated in 
quality during the last generation. Alas! when I reached into 
my bag I blushingly pulled forth from under my change of 
linen a “Saturday Evening Post,” a “New Republic,” and a 
“Smart Set.” To cover my confusion, I lost no time in inform- 
ing the old gentleman that although I took the “Post” I did 
not take it seriously, and that although I found interest in the 
literay columns of “The New Republic” I was wholly out of 
sympathy with that journal politically, being a Tory and a 
standpatter to the core, and as safely for Harding as Pennsyl- 
vania or Vermont. These explanations seemed to please the 
old gentleman. But my apology for having a “Smart Set” in 
my possession proved to be less happy. When I pointed out 
that my sole reason for perusing that unwholesome periodical 
was an article by H. L. Mencken, the old gentleman exclaimed 
with more heat than I had supposed him capable of: “Menck- 
en, sir, is an impudent, irreverent young ass—a man of wit, to 
be sure; but of no humor.” 

From Mencken to literature is a fairly easy transition, and 
forthwith my fatherly companion plunged into a discussion of 
the latter. “What we need,” he declared, “is not more liter- 
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ature, but a finer, truer, more penetrating appreciation of the 
literature we already have.” 

I do not know when I have heard a more plausible state- 
ment than this. The arguments that may be marshaled to 
support it are legion. In many ways our extant literature is 
abundant. Bulky anthologies and book-deaiers’ lists ; innumer- 
able discourses on “Classics You Ought to Know”; the con- 
stant multiplication of literature courses in schools, colleges, 
and universities ; miles of crowded shelves in large libraries— 
surely these are convincing proof of the amplitude of literature. 
Shakspere alone is worth knowing from cover to cover,— 
and a full knowledge of Shakspere would require a long 
lifetime. Chaucer could hardly be exhausted in three score 
years and ten. And the English Bible, if we were to read it 
half as much as we might profitably do so, or one-fourth as 
much as evangelical ministers tell us we ought, would leave 
no time for any other reading. 

Well, why do we go to literature at all? Is it for graphic 
pictures of all sorts and conditions of human beings? Then 
Shakspere and Chaucer and Balzac, Thackeray and Dickens 
and George Eliot, should satisfy us. Is it for a romantic es- 
cape from this sordid, humdrum life? Then Homer, Bandello, 
Spenser, Keats, the Brothers Grimm, and Stevenson offer 
widely divergent avenues. Is it that we may drown our sor- 
rows in laughter? Then in Aristophanes, Plautus, Moliere, 
Goldsmith, Sheridan, Irving, and Mark Twain we have a com- 
plete deck of jokers. Is it for consolation in discouragement 
and bereavement? Then we should find satisfaction in 
Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” 
Clough’s “Say Not the Struggle Naught Availeth,” Henley’s 
“Invictus,” or Malone’s “Opportunity.” Is it, perhaps, for 
confirmation of our unbelief? Then Swinburne and Hardy 
have assured us, with unmistakable finality, that this misfit life 
on a blighted star, this cruel joke of the President of the Im- 
mortals, ends in eternal night. 

Why more literature? We do not begin to read the signif- 
icant literature we already possess. We could not if we 
would, and many of us would not if we could. In this age 
when students demand less about Homer and more about sales- 
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manship, less about Pindar and more about turbine engines, 
less about the Renaissance and more about scientific hog-breed- 
ing—this age when nothing is considered practical unless it 
can be measured with a tape or weighed on scales—shall we 
not do well if we forego producing any more literature and 
teach our youth to appreciate an infinitesimal portion of the 
rich and ample literature which now lies about us so sadly 
neglected ? 

All this, as I have indicated, is extremely plausible. But it 
is less than half the story. Abundant—yes, superabundant— 
as our literature is, we need more. And we shall continue to 
need more till Gabriel sounds the last reveille. Let us see why. 

Literature at its best, I suppose we shall agree, is concen- 
trated humanism. Shakspere is greater than Milton because 
he is more humanistic. Chaucer surpasses Burns because he 
interprets more kinds of people. Pope is second-rate, partly 
at least because he deals too little with concrete life, real or 
fanciful. Howells, stripped of his realistic humanism, would 
not be worth the paper he is printed on. Dickens is perennial 
not because of suspense and rapid movement—-Mayne Reid and 
Mrs. Southworth have plenty of that—but because the portraits 
in his gallery, whether likenesses or caricatures, are so varied 
and so striking. 

“Well,” you demand, “is not this impressive list in itself an 
inadvertent argument in favor of the original premise that we 
have quite enough literature already?” Not at all. Shak- 
spere alone may have presented every kind of human being 
worth presenting. Human nature may be fundamentally the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. But settings change. 
Suppose there had never been a Jane Austen or a George Eliot 
or a Hardy. Suppose Mark Twain had been shipwrecked and 
drowned during his Mississippi pilot days. Suppose Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman had been born and reared in Chicago. 
Where should we or posterity find vivid and living pictures of 
nineteenth-century village life in various parts of the English- 
speaking world? And if literature were to cease functioning 
to-night or to-morrow morning, and only the unengaging pen 
of the ever increasingly “scientific” historian be left in its 
place, how could future generations ever know, except in the 
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most coldly unimaginative way, the life of the world between 
this year of grace, 1921, and their own age? 

Settings can no more be permanently stereotyped than can 
fashions. And even if they could be, there is another reason 
why we need more and more literature. If George Eliot had 
said the last word about Warwickshire, Dickens drawn the 
ultimate picture of London, and Mark Twain depicted the 
Mississippi Valley in a way which would apply as truthfully 
to the year 2500 as to the year 1885, the fact would still re- 
main that some of our richest territory has not yet been ex- 
plored, some of our choicest settings have not been used. 
Take, for instance, the Lake Erie basin, that peculiar little 
strip which the East calls West and the West calls East. Set- 
tled for considerably more than a hundred years, rivaling the 
Middle Atlantic seaboard in density of population, and show- 
ing in the last decade the overwhelming bulk of our large city 
growth, this region has strangely escaped the eye of the author. 
Howells once lived there, but he thought he had to go east for 
true inspiration. John Hay laid the scene of The Breadwin- 
ners in one of its two leading cities, but he saw fit to hide the 
identity of the town under a fictitious name. Theodore Dreiser 
has portrayed the same city, but in a very sketchy manner. 
Edward Rowland Sill and Edith M. Thomas spent some of 
their best years in this section, but their writings are as remote 
from the Lake Erie basin as Keats’s Grecian Urn is from his 
native Moorfields. Detroit and Cleveland, now bigger than St. 
Louis or Boston, and evincing—each in a more distinctive way 
than the uninitiated realize—many of the characteristics of the 
Chicago of the early nineties, await the genius of some Frank 
Norris or Henry B. Fuller or Robert Herrick. Rubber-tired 
Akron, punctured through overinflation—punctured, but by no 
means blown out—must surely find a worthier, truer chronicler 
than the propagandist of the advertising columns. And the 
surprisingly sluggish hinterland of these breathless cities, 
geographically and spiritually midway. between Massachusetts 
and Iowa, must be sung too. Think of a village which has 
two “Who’s Whos” but nary a bank, garage, drug-store, lodge, 
or Methodist church—I know of one such village in the Lake 
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Erie basin—and think of the unique literary possibilities of 
such community ! 

The man who says we need more literature—that we shall 
do quite enough if we read and digest the literature we already 
have—is a close kinsman to the ardent patriot who inaugurated 
the slogan, “See America First.” The one is as plausible as 
the other. If it is true that we have far more books than we 
can ever profitably use, it is equally true that these United 
States contain enough scenery and variant customs to last the 
most active continent-trotter several lifetimes. What the 
patriotic slogan-maker forgot is that one square mile of Rome 
may record more history than a quarter of a million square 
miles of Texas; that a single room in little Florence may house 
more supremely great art than New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston combined; and that a ninety-minute voyage 
from Dover to Calais may afford one an infinitely greater 
change in atmosphere than a week of Pullmaning from Jack- 
sonville to Seattle. And what the dear old Maine professor 
forgot is that every age has its new settings, that some of the 
best settings have not been touched as yet, and that no good 
setting should be permitted to go to waste. 

There is at least one other reason why we need more liter- 
ature: namely, the artist’s natural, normal, wholesome passion 
for creating. When men cease aspiring to write great poems 
and novels, Lake Superior will be as arid as the Sahara, New 
York as quiet as the churchyard at Stoke Poges, and the green 
pastures of New Hampshire as barren as the alkali plains of 
Utah. And, thank God, we shall all be dead! As long as the 
human heart beats, and the human brain functions, and the 
human soul yearns; as long as men foregather in communities 
large or small; as long as little children play old games and 
new ; so long must we have more and more literature. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


SELECTED READINGS IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND TARIFF PROBLEMS. 
By Frank W. Taussig. New York: Ginn and Company, 1921. X+ 
566 pp. 

Professor Taussig has performed a service for teachers of 
Economics in putting out this collection of readings. 

Up to the time of the recent World War the interest of 
American business men, with a few conspicuous exceptions, 
centered primarily in domestic markets; their interest in sales 
abroad grew keen only when domestic consumption was de- 
creased or when some unusually favorable opportunity for 
foreign sales developed. Events from 1914 to 1918 made us 
willy-nilly foreign traders. As a result, an interest in inter- 
national trade and its attendant problems was at once manifest- 
ed, which interest was shortly reflected not only in business 
enterprise, but also in our educational system, especially in 
colleges and universities, by the introduction of a very consid- 
erable number of courses dealing with international trade and 
its various problems. 

Business men immediately began a search for books which 
would help their newly organized export departments to under- 
stand and meet the new problems presented. College instruc- 
tors at once started in quest of suitable text books for use in 
newly established foreign trade courses. These effective de- 
mands have led, within the past two or three years, to the pro- 
duction of several books on our foreign trade and its problems. 
These publications have rendered a service, but they were suit- 
ed more to the business man and the general reader than to 
college or university instruction. They treat only slightly, if 
at all, the economic basis for the exchange of goods among na- 
tions ; their province was rather that of description. 

Professor Taussig’s volume is a decided departure. As he 
states in the introduction, the volume is “intended primarily 
for use in university and college courses on international trade 
and tariff problems.” The book is divided into three parts: 

Part I—International Trade—pp. 3-220. 

Part II—Free Trade and Protection—pp. 221-453. 
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Part I1I—The Protective Controversy in the United States 
—pp. 454-566. 

It makes available for class-use material taken from parlia- 
mentary debates, state papers, president’s messages, and from 
other sources, foreign as well as domestic. Much of this ma- 
terial would not be otherwise available. The selections are 
lengthy and complete ones dealing with basic principles, rather 
than brief extracts on numerous topics. Practically no space 
is given to the platitudes found in popular discussion. 

However, many will be sorry to see such a large proportion 
of the volume given over to classical ideas of the period ante- 
dating 1890. Professor Taussig’s own articles covering pages 
105-142 and 207-220 are excellent. The same may be said of 
the article by Bullock, Williams and Tucker on “The Balance 
of Trade of the United States,” but in this article thirty-nine 
pages deal with our trade previous to 1914, and only nine pages 
with the period since that date. Do not the happenings of the 
last seven years call for more attention than Professor Taus- 
sig’s volume has accorded them? International trade during the 
next few decades will face, in some respects at least, radically 
new conditions. Gold embargoes, gold shipments, “gold 
points ;” reparation payments, depreciated currencies and violent 
fluctuations in foreign exchange ; the international rise in wages, 
prices and the changes in standard of living in the United 
States and abroad, new immigration policies, new tariff poli- 
cies—changes in these have had their influence during the past 
seven years, and will doubtless continue to influence the inter- 
national exchange of goods. Our change from sellers to buy- 
ers of foodstuffs, from buyers to sellers of manufactured goods, 
our new world position, our change from a debtor to a creditor 
nation, the merchant marine now owned by the United States— 
all these are, to be sure, unsettled and unsettling questions, 
but they seem to the reviewer to deserve more attention than 
Professor Taussig’s volume accords them. Classical theory is 
here represented adequately. The essential ideas of Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, Mill, List and other earlier writers doubtless 
merit the fullness accorded them since they are still essentially 
basic, but the events of the twentieth century seem to merit a 


larger place. Harry T. Coiiines. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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JournaL or A Lapy or Quanity. Being the Narrative of a Journey 
from Scotland to the West Indies, North Carolina, and Portugal, in 
the Years 1774 to 1776. Edited by Evangeline Walker Andrews, in 
Collaboration with Charles McLean Andrews. New Haven: The 
Yale University Press, 1921, pp. 340. 

The definite history of the American Revolution is yet to 
be written. When the historian seriously sets himself to the 
task, he is certain to unearth some contemporary opinions that 
will not be popular with our patriotic citizens. Here is a fore- 
taste. 

A few years ago Professor Andrews, while in search for 
other material in the British Museum, “stumbled accidentally” 
upon a Journal written by an Edinburgh “Lady of Quality” 
in the form of letters to her friends in Scotland. The author 
of this unique chronicle is not disclosed in the Journal, but 
after careful search Professor and Mrs. Andrews have found 
that the writer was Janet Schaw, sister of Robert Schaw, 
prominent merchant and planter of Wilmington, N. C. Miss 
Schaw sailed from Scotland in October 1774, stopped for a 
few weeks in the West Indies, and arrived in the Cape Fear 
in February 1775. She was the guest of loyal merchants and 
planters in the Cape Fear country from February until the 
following November—the time when the discontent in the 
colony was shaping itself for the Revolution. 

To the “Lady of Quality” our local patriot was at best a 
very ordinary man. He “owes more favors to God and King 
than perhaps any person in the known world and is equally un- 
grateful to both!” Miss Schaw could not look at him with- 
out connecting the idea of tar and feathers. “Robert Howe is 
the worst character you ever heard thro’ the whole province ;” 
Cornelius Harnett “is at best a brute by all accounts and be- 
sides the president of the committee and the great instigator 
of the cruel and unjust treatment friends of government are 
experiencing at present.” 

According to Miss Schaw the Revolution was carefully 
agitated by a few leaders and was not a popular movement. 
“There are not five men of property and credit in the whole 
town of Wilmington infected with the idea” of resistance, she 
writes. “All the merchants of any note disapprove of the 
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present proceedings . . . Many of them intend quitting the 
country as fast as their affairs will permit.” The leader of 
the Revolutionary movement attributed the danger of a negro 
insurrection in the summer of 1775 to a proclamation issued by 
the King—“all a trick to inflame the minds of the people;” 
not succeeding in peaceful methods, the patriot leaders forced 
their neighbors to join them on penalty of having their corn 
cut up, their pigs shot, their houses burned, their negroes seiz- 
ed, and perhaps themselves tarred and feathered if they re- 
fusd. In November (1775) Miss Schaw with her friends 
took refuge on board the Cruizer, glad to escape the “tar-pot.” 

Aside from the report of the visit to North Carolina the 
Journal is of no great value. Her account of her visit to the 
Island of Antigua en route to Carolina and her sojourn in Lis- 
bon on her return to Scotland is the interesting account of a 
woman of the world. The chief value of the Journal is the 
narrative of events in the Cape Fear in the summer and autumn 
of 1775, told by a conservative woman who appreciates au- 
thority of the state and detests violence. Miss Schaw was a 
loyalist visitor and her story of the local beginning of the 
Revolution represents one extreme; “the ancient grudge” is 
the other extreme. 

The Journal has been edited with care by Professor and 
Mrs. Andrews. Numerous annotations and the thirteen ap- 
pendices are evidences of thorough investigation. 


I. S HarreE.t. 
Trinity College. 


Tue Lire or Wartetaw Rem. By Royal Cortissoz. 2 Vols., Charles 

Scribner’s Sons: New York, 1921. 

Whitelaw Reid never found time in his busy life for the 
task, which Henry Adams repeatedly urged upon him, of writ- 
ing his autobiography. That book, as Reid’s old chief would 
have said, would: have made ‘“‘mighty interesting reading.” 
Reid’s career was practically synchronous with one of the most 
important half centuries of our history. He was a participant 
in, or an inside observer of, many of its significant events. 

The publisher of a country newspaper which became an 
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enthusiastic supporter of Lincoln even before his first nomina- 
tion; a war correspondent during the Civil War, reporting as 
an eye witness Shiloh and Gettysburg ; a visitor to the prostrate 
South immediately after the close of the struggle; a close fol- 
lower of the reconstruction debates in Congress and of the im- 
peachment of Andrew Johnson; a cotton planter in Louisiana ; 
an intimate associate of Horace Greeley on The Tribune ; him- 
self the editor of that journal for more than a quarter of a 
century; a leading spirit in the fight against the Tweed ring 
and in the Greeley campaign for the presidency ; confidant and 
adviser of half a dozen presidents; candidate for the vice- 
presidency; minister to France; ambassador to Great Britain; 
one of the commissioners who framed the treaty that ended 
the Spanish-American War; friend and correspondent of such 
interesting personages as John Hay, Henry Adams, James G. 
Blaine, Henry Ward Beecher, John Bigelow, Andrew Carnegie, 
William M. Evarts, James A. Garfield, Benjamin Harrison, 
Rudyard Kipling, Henry Watterson, Carl Schurz, Elihu Root 
and Theodore Roosevelt,—his life offers to a biographer an 
abundance of rich material. 

The most important newspaper work done by Reid before 
he came to the editorship of The Tribune was as war corre- 
spondent. The availablity of the railroad and the telegraph 
and the absence of the censor and of orders banishing corres- 
pondents from the fighting zone made the Civil War period 
the golden age of war correspondence. Arriving at Shiloh on 
the same boat that carried the commanding general, Reid wit- 
nessed the entire battle. At Gettysburg he saw the struggle of 
the last three days from Cemetery Hill. And, as he says of 
the stories of his fellow correspondents at.Gettysburg, these 
“accounts. may well be said to have the smell of fire upon 
them.” 

Reid came to his editorship when the tradition of personal 
journalism was in undiminished vigor. It was the era of 
Greeley, Dana, Bowles and Watterson. Each of these men 
used his paper as a pulpit in which to expound his own indi- 
vidual doctrines and incidentally to exhibit his own idiosyncra- 
sies. Reid was the intimate friend of Watterson and the suc- 
cessor of Greeley; yet he was not of their school. He was of 
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the modern group for whom “the paper” has a personality dis- 
tinct from that of the managing editor or any writer. In the 
consulship of Greeley, readers eagerly opened The Tribune to 
see “what Uncle Horace would say;” in Reid’s day they 
wondered “what position The Tribune would take.” 

In this kind of journalism Reid’s talent for organization 
was of peculiar value. It made possible The Tribune's 
journalistic triumphs,—the reporting of the Franco-Prussian 
War and the translation of the cipher despatches; in each in- 
stance the plan was conceived by Reid but the actual work 
was done by others. That Reid was always in close touch with 
the actual work was symbolized by the fact that when The 
Tribune building was new he had a bedroom fitted up in the 
tower, a precedent that was years later followed by Lord 
Northcliffe in The Times building. 

Reid was a thorough partisan. He believed in party—in 
his party, and rarely, if ever, found good in the opposition. 
He sincerely felt that the country’s salvation was bound up in 
the success of the Republican party. After Cleveland’s in- 
auguration he did not care to visit Washington “for,” as Mr. 
Cortissoz says, “to see the city thus transmogrified was like 
seeing his boyhood’s home in the hands of strangers.” One 
aspect of Reid’s partisanship was his attitude toward the con- 
quered South. Immediately after the war it was natural that 
Reid should speak with some vindictiveness. He felt that it 
“must be shown that treason leaves a stain; that “in a com- 
munity thus tainted, the iron hand must govern;” that “there 
need be no haste in reclothing defeated rebels with political 
power.” It is more surprising te find him so late as 1892, 
when a candidate for the vice-presidency, waving “the bloody 
shirt” and taunting the Democratic party as the heir of the 
Confederacy. 

In telling the story of Reid’s editorial career Mr. Cortissoz 
takes us behind the political scenes and shows us how intimate 
was the connection between the politicians and the editor and 
how eagerly the support of The Tribune was courted. How 
great the influence of the paper was thought to be is well illus- 
trated by Blaine’s letter at the time Reid’s name was mentioned 
for senator: “There are no twenty senators who combinedly 
influence public opinion to one twentieth the extent you do.” 
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In this connection Blaine paraphrased the saying of the elder 
Rothchild that he thought it better to be Jew of the Kings 
than King of the Jews, by suggesting to Reid that it was 
better to be Tribune of Senators than a Senator of The 
Tribune. 

Hayes, Garfield and McKinley sought Reid’s advice in se- 
lecting their cabinets and his frank and apparently disinterested 
replies are not only among the most interesting letters in the 
book but also documents of no inconsiderable historical value. 

Mr. Cortissoz traces in detail Reid’s political activities as 
an editor and handles his material with great skill. The only 
criticism than can be made of this part of the biography is 
that an undue amount of space is devoted to the somewhat 
dreary intricacies of New York state politics. 

Mr. Cortissoz has written a “formal” biography. There 
is little of the pipe and slippers in the book. Such intimate 
personal glimpses as we get are found in Reid’s letters or those 
of his friends. The most charming of the intimate letters are 
those from John Hay, Henry Watterson and Henry Adams. 
Of a more formal character but equal in interest are the letters 
of James G. Blaine, to whom Reid was ever a loyal friend. 
Personal letters from England to Mrs. Taft and Mrs. Roose- 
velt charmingly reflect the social side of the ambassadorial life 
as lived at Dorchester House. 

Mr. Cortissoz also gives a full record of Reid’s work as 
ambassador. Even at that time when Germany was sparing 
no assiduous effort to cultivate our friendship, Reid sensed the 
approaching storm and frankly recognized, as he wrote Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, “that our relations with England are of far 
greater importance to us than those with Germany.” This 
conception of our destiny determined Reid’s entire attitude as 
ambassador, and his contribution to the influences that made 
our choice in 1917 inevitably constitutes the great service of 
his years in England. This it is that makes us now realize 
how peculiarly appropriate and even symbolical it was that, at 
the close of his work, the British and American fleets should 
have co-operated in paying him the last honors, and in bringing 
his body across the Atlantic to its final resting place. 


WALTER P. ARMSTRONG. 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
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Tue Lasor PropLEM AND THE SociaL CaTHOLIC MovEMENT IN FRANCE. 
By Parker Thomas Moon. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1921. 

Under the guidance of Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, of 
Columbia University, a new element is being injected into 
orthodox American historical scholarship. This element is 
born of the resourceful energy of one who is a convert to 
social radicalism, Roman Catholicism, and progressive histor- 
ical criticism. The third belief is very effectively used to por- 
tray the harmony that exists between the practical aims of 
Socialism and Catholicism—the Reds and the Blacks, the Mid- 
dle Ages and the future. To the mind of 1922 that cynically 
rejects the paens of praise given the French Revolution and 
political progress by the historian of 1914, and that regards as 
negligible the achievements of political progress in comparison 
with the silent achievements of economic and social advance, a 
revaluation of modern European history will be welcome. The 
praiser of the ancien régime, taken in the light of the disil- 
lusionment of 1914, occupies his place among those attempting 
to revalue the achievements of middle-class democracy and re- 
publicanism.. 

Mr. Moon, in his book on Social Catholicism in France, 
does not attempt to confute the well-proven thesis of the lib- 
eral historian that churchman, Legitimist, and Counter Revo- 
jutionist have blocked free speech, separation of church and 
state, and other liberties, in the name of authority and order. 
With painstaking detail he gives us a portion of French history 
not given by the “progressive” republican historian: the revo- 
lutionary republicans of the middle class who gave France lib- 
erty of thought, hatred of superstition, and all the glory that in 
the past has made France the hope of the world, and who also 
prohibited trade unions in the name of liberty, proclaimed the 
natural right to property and blocked social legislation in the 
interests of prosaic bankers and capitalists, who since the time 
of the democratic citizen-king with the green umbrella have 
in person or proxy occupied most of the seats of the French 
ministry and chamber. From the democratic republicans of 
plain dress and free speech we must turn to the gentlemen of 
the middle ages—counts, bishops, and Legitimist—for efforts 
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in the interest of the masses. Chateaubriand, émigré royalist 
and light of the Restoration, protested against great fortunes 
and social conditions worse in extent that those against which 
Arthur Young protested; Vicomte Armand de Mulun aimed 
under the July Monarchy to apply the principles of Christian- 
ity to the industrial order through a program of social legisla- - 
tion hardly yet realized; the Count de Chambord, the Legiti- 
mist pretender under the Second Empire and Third Republic, 
advocated guild organizations for industry. Most interesting 
of the champions of Social Catholicism was Count Albert de 
Mun, zealous royalist, army officer, deputy from Brittainy, and 
founder of the Catholic Workingman’s Association. .He was 
expelled from his seat on the extreme Right because he was 
both royalist and champion of social legislation. The crown- 
ing glory of reactionary solicitation for the working class vic- 
tims of free thought and heresy was the encyclical On the Con- 
dition of the Working Class (15 May, 1891) of the sophisti- 
cated nobleman who bore the title of Leo XIII. In the name 
of St. Thomas Aquinas the Pope protested against Economic 
Liberalism, brought forward a concrete program for social bet- 
terment together with maledictions against the “errors” of 
heretics and Socialists. With this inspiration the party of the 
Counter Revolution with its powerful hold on the lower classes 
in France has done much to restrain the rapacity of the anti- 
clerical government and has achieved much in the way of 
social legislation. Socialism in France has manifested itself 
mostly in print and in the prating of an inconsiderable bloc 
with little power ; Social Catholicism has manifested itself as a 
powerful movement backed by a popular support and vested 
power. 


Francis B. SIMKINS. 
Columbia University. 


OcconegecHEE. By Robert Frank Jarrett. The Shakespeare Press, 

1916. 

The purpose of Jarrett’s Occoneechee, according to its pre- 
face, is “to preserve in mind the Myths, Legends and Tradi- 
tions of the Cherokee Indians.” It is divided into four parts: 
first, a history of the Cherokee; then, an impossible octosylla- 
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bic poem, whose name gives the title to the book; third, a col- 
lection of Myths of the Cherokee, and last, a Glossary of 
Cherokee words. 

These last two parts are copied nearly verbatim from Mr. 
Mooney’s Myths of the Cherokee, published in 1897 in the 
Nineteenth Report of the Bureau of Ethnology; part one is 
compiled almost in Mr. Mooney’s own words from the same 
source. No quotation marks are used. Except for the vague 
statement at the beginning of the “History” that it has been 
“gleaned” partly from the works of Mr. Mooney, no credit 
to him whatever is given for his part of the book—slightly 
more than half and the only part worth reading. In fact, 
the reader is led to assume without question that the whole 
work is original. The dedication contains these words: 
“Trusting that a generous people may hail with delight the 
advent of this new (italics mine) work, I now dedicate its 
pages to all lovers of music, poetry and fine art.” The preface 
to the myths (Part III) in which Mr. Mooney gives an account 
of the sources of the tales and a few words concerning his in- 
formants, copied here makes it appear that Mr. Jarrett had 
secured the whole thing. And again, two pictures, one of 
Sequoya and one of John Ax, taken by Mr. Mooney himself, 
are used entirely without credit. 

Myths are more or less common property and so the copy- 
ing of them, even in the exact words of the one who has had 
the patience and knowledge necessary to get them, may to 
some seem a little less than plagiarism. When we come, how- 
ever, to Part IV where the author presents Mr. Mooney’s 
glossary and sound system of the Cherokee language with no 
reference to Mr. Mooney, there seem to be no extenuating cir- 
comstances. Mr. Jarrett did not even do Mr. Mooney the 
honor of copying him correctly in all cases, or perhaps he at- 
tempted in these instances to improve Mr. Moony’s phonetics. 
The glossary consists of many Cherokee words, mostly place- 
names, carefully etymologized—a thing Mr. Mooney labored 
over for many years. These are all copied entirely without 
credit. And the whole—Mr. Mooney’s half and the “poem”— 
is copyrighted under the name of Mr. Jarrett! It is unfor- 
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tunate that the Bureau does not copyright its Reports and 
thus prevent pirating. 

Mr. Mooney is dead now. To those of us who admire his 
great work among the Cherokees, a work which extended over 
his whole life-time, such conduct as Jarrett’s is very distaste- 
ful. His book is probably having a rather extensive local cir- 
culation. Most of the people who see it have never heard of 
Mr. Mooney. Few will even suspect, when they read these 
myths and trace out local legends and place-names in the gloss- 
ary, that it is the work of another than him whose name ap- 
pears on the title page. 


M. E. Leacu. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


INTERNATIONAL ReEtations, Eight Lectures delivered in the United 
States in August, 1921, by James Bryce. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1922, 275 pp. 

Bryce’s International Relations is the first publication of 
the proceedings of the Institute of Politics at Williams Col- 
lege of the summer of 1921. The eight lectures are designed 
to cover in as elementary form as possible the fundamental 
points and problems involved in the subject which forms the 
title of the book. So vast a field requires a master synthetic 
mind to say anything worth while that the ordinary mortal can 
read with profit, and one cannot but be grateful that Bryce 
tried his hand at it before he passed on. Of course, to the 
close student of international relations the book is unsatisfying 
in that it offers mainly familiar material, and its method of 
organization is rather orthodox. 

But the main purpose of the book is, of course, not to satisfy 
the longings of specialist, but to popularize a subject on which 
sO many insist upon talking in glib terms and without much 
information. It succeeds admirably in this effort. The chap- 
ter sketching the history of international relations is in many 
respects far superior to that classic chapter in Seignobo’s 
Histoire de Civilisation, and the chapter on non-political influ- 
ence affecting international relations is a recognition of the 
growing part played therein by the world economic situation. 
The chapter on the popular control of foreign policy raises 
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and discusses with great lucidity one of the fundamental prob- 
lems which must continue to plague the people of the United 
States for many years to come. 

The book is written in the characteristic style of its author, 
temperate in its assertions, vivid in its presentation of fact, 
clear-headed in its discussion of moot points, and above all it 
manifests the clarity of thought which is the fundamental ex- 
planation of Bryce’s easy flowing mode of expression. 

RANDOLPH G. ADAMS. 


Tue Torrent. By Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. Translated from the Span- 
ish by Isaac Goldberg and Arthur Livingston. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 1921. 

Under the title The Torrent is translated Blasco Ibafiez’ 
novel Entre Naranjos (Among the Orange Trees), which was 
published in Spanish in 1900. It belongs to the author’s first 
period, that of the regional novel, which contains most of his 
best work. The large part of the setting is in the town of 
Alcira, a Valencian Gopher Prariie, with its spying, gossiping, 
narrow, superstitious people made a thousand-fold worse than 
in the American Main Street by the venerableness of the place. 
The life of the town, its narrow traditions, customs and out- 
look, its religious superstitions, its crooked politics are vividly 
portrayed. With the fragrant, sensuous orange-groves of the 
countryside as a background, the product of this civilization is 
brought into contact with that of the operatic, artistic world, 
and ‘‘Main Street” triumphs, as it seems usually to do. 

The hero is the heir of a money-lending grandfather, a 
money-spending father and a bigoted, close-fisted and ambitious 
mother, and finds himself, as he comes of age, sent to the 
Cortes by the local Tammany Hall. He is being steered 
straight toward matrimony with the dull daughter of a wealthy 
orange shipper when trouble enters in the form of a grand- 
opera singer of dazzling beauty and great and dubious fame, 
who has returned to her native town to rest and forget the de- 
lusions of the world. 

The characters are rather more fully drawn than they are 
in many of Blasco Ibafiez’ novels. Rafael is more serious, but 
still he is very much like the weak Julio of the Four Horse- 
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men. One feels that it is his straightjacket of a background 
that keeps him erect. Leonora is the beautiful vampire blond 
of Blood and Sand, Mare Nostrum, etc., but much more re- 
fined, much more scrupulous, much more inspiring of sympa- 
thy. 

To the lover of Spanish life and landscape there is much of 
profound interest in this book. The flood and the attempt to 
abate it by carrying a statute of San Bernardo in procession 
along the threatened banks is vigorously etched. The most 
humorous incident in any of Blasco Ibafiez’ novels occurs near 
the end, where Rafael is making a long speech on the eclesi- 
astical budget and praising the moral influence of the Church 
on the home, while the woman he has abandoned sits in the 
visitors’ gallery. His recognition of her makes it hard for him 
to talk the two hours that senatorial dignity demands. 


Freperick A. G. Cowper. 
Trinity College. 


Tue Quimpy Manuscripts. Second printing. By H. M. Dresser. 

New York: The Crowell Publishing Co. 445 pp. 

One is rather sorry that these manuscripts have been so 
long witheld from the public. Among the many reasons, two 
may be mentioned without danger of controversy. (1) It al- 
ways seems to an observer unfair for one to make a late 
claim to the foundation on which another, claiming it as his 
own, has erected an imposing structure. (2) It is also unfair 
to permit an innocent party to be penalized in court when one 
has the evidence to clear him but refuses to let it be used. 
And yet it is well that these manuscripts have been published ; 
if we take them at their face value, we shall have to admit that 
Quimby preceded Mrs. Eddy in the conception of mental heal- 
ing. But even at that we should hardly admit that Quimby 
was the first to conceive of mental healing; in fact Quimby 
himself admits that he is not. It is not our purpose to criti- 
cise the contents of this book, especially the quotations from 
the manuscripts, for they are now a half century old; but we 
note with regret that the editor has deleted some of the 
manuscripts, and we wonder if it would not have been better 
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to print them as they were written. Admitting that Quimby 
did revive mental healing, one feels that but for the organizing 
power of Mrs. Eddy, who was one of Quimby’s pupils, mental 
healing would have gone into the discard. Perhaps it is also 
true that but for the religionizing of mental healing by Mrs. 
Eddy it would have ceased to exist. 

As to the manuscripts themselves—in many places they are 
so shrouded in ambiguity one can scarcely understand what is 
meant: strange, crude, but interesting interpretations are made 
of passages of Scripture ; marvelous tales of cures are recorded, 
some in which the patient was not even visible to Quimby; 
strong attacks are made upon the clergy and physicians, in 
which they are called “blind leaders of the blind.” But with- 
al, we venture the assertion that if Quimby were living today, 
he would probably rank with the best of psychiatrists and that 
he probably would leave the treatment of small pox and diph- 
theria to the “medical faculty.” 


Bert CUNNINGHAM. 


LomsBarp StreET: A DeEscripTION OF THE MoNEY Market. By Walter 
Bagehot. Edited and revised by Hartley Withers. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1921—xxiv, 348 pp. $2.50. 


Walter Bagehot began his Lombard Street in the autumn 
of 1870 and published it in the spring of 1873. The book 
has passed through edition after edition, and now after half 
a century it remains an economic classic with which every 
one who wishes to understand the history of the English credit 
system must be familiar. The introduction, “Lombard Street 
Today,” was written by Mr. Withers shortly before the out- 
break of the Great War. In a volume coming from the press 
in 1921, one is surprised to find no word concerning the 
momentous happenings in England’s money and credit world 
in recent years. Perhaps, however, it is wise to say nothing 
of the recent past in a place where it could hardly receive 
adequate consideration. One who reads again Bagehot’s il- 
luminating chapters on banks and banking in England will be 
newly impressed with the author’s genius in clearly stating 
principles which are fundamental to credit operations both in 


England and elsewhere. Wass Ti Gun 





